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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

CHAPTHU  viu.  (continued.) 

Afraid  to  refuse,  Claudia  put  her 
lips  to  the  eup,  and  ibund  that  it  con¬ 
tained  wine.  But  she  felt  eijually 
afraid  to  drink,  and  set  it  down  again. 

‘•Then,”  she  said  oneo  more,  this 
time  rising  from  her  chair,  “  1  may  tell 
my  father  you  can  tell  me  nothing? 
You  see  he  has  not  been  heard  of  in 
Rotterdam,  where  he  ought  to  be, 
these  four  months,  and  we  thought  ”  — 

“  Ah,  four  months  is  a  long  time 
to  you,  young  lady.  AVhen  I  was  to 
be  married,  I  didn’t  hear  of  my  man 
for  fourteen.  But  your  father  has 
heard  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  only  ”  — 

“Only  —  I  see.”  .\nd  she  nodded 
in  the  same  odd  way,  without  bending 
herself,  as  before.  “  Of  course,  it  isn’t 
him  you’d  ask  for  news.  Never  mind, 
my  dear ;  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  me. 
You’re  not  the  first  fair  lady  that’s 
been  whispered  by  one  of  the  Kola  — 
the  black  men.  I  could  tell  you  of 
IR-eat  ladies  that  have  given  up  more 
than  you  ever  need.  So  make  your 
heart  easy,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  and 
if  ever  you  don’t  know  where  to  get  a 
letter  without  the  postman  having  to 
bring  it  to  the  door,  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  your  own  name  on,  Mrs.  Goldrick, 
old  Wharf-Side,  will  find  you.  ” 

Claudia  could  no  longer  avoid  per¬ 
ceiving  the  monstrous  idea  that  had 
entangled  itself  with  Mrs.  Goldrick’s 
brain  —  that  she  was  supposed  to  be 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  love  affair 
with  her  father’s  clerk.  Yet  how 
could  she  enter  into  explanations 
about  such  a  matter,  when  no  direct 
charge  had  been  made  ?  Her  denial 
would  give  her  the  air  of  being  fitted 
by  the  cap.  It  Wiis  plainly  her  best 
course  to  act  as  if  her  mind  hail  been 
proof  against  even  catching  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  an  absurd  im|>ossibil- 
ity.  But  her  antipathy  towards  Mrs. 
Coldrick  had  now  grown  so  strong 
that  she  began  to  form  recriminating 
•uspicions  —  to  think  her  would-be 
mother-in-law  capable  of  anything 
compared  with  which  a  conspiracy 
with  her  son  to  defraud  Mr.  Brandt 
would  be  a  trifle.  Had  she  known,  as 
by  this  time  her  father  had  learned 
from  Harold  Vaughan,  that  Luke  had 
bwn  seen  near  his  mother’s  house 
within  three  months,  it  would  merely 
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have  chimed  in  with  her  own  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

So,  though  half  annoyed,  half 
amused,  with  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  wild  at¬ 
tempt  at  guessing,  sht‘  was  proud  of 
her  skill  as  a  detective,  and  set  her¬ 
self  to  earn  her  father’s  praise  —  for 
objects  of  her  own  —  by  playing  out 
her  part  to  the  end. 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Goldrick,”  she 
said.  “  If  you  do  happen  to  hear  of 
your  son,  you  will  no  doubt  let  us 
know,  and  you  shall  know  any  news  in 
return.  I  am  relieved  that  you  think 
there  is  no  need  to  be  anxious ;  so  I 
will  bid  you  good-by.  It  is  time  for 
me  to  be  at  home.” 

“■  It’s  I  must  thank  you  for  coming, 
my  dear  young  lady.  Miss  Brandt  — 
yes,  a  good  name  to  change,  so  long  as 
the  new  one  doesn’t  begin  with  a  B. 
Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter, 
that’s  for  worse  and  not  for  better, 
you  know,  my  dear  young  lady. 
What  did  they  christen  you?  ” 

“  Claudia.” 

“  Claudia  Brandt  —  Claudia,”  she 
continued,  as  she  saw  her  visitor  to 
the  door  and  watched  her  into  the 
carriage.  “  Yes,  that  will  do.  Good- 
by,  my  dear  young  lady  1  —  Claudia 
Goldrick,”  she  went  on  to  herself,  as 
she  closed  the  street-door,  too  much 
preoccupied,  however,  with  her  own 
speculations  to  attend  as  usual  to  the 
bolts  and  chain.  “  They  used  to  say 
no  good  ever  came  of  marrying  out  of 
the  people ;  but  it’s  all  one.  I’m  think¬ 
ing,  when  a  young  man  has  whispered 
a  young  lady  as  fair  as  the  sun  and  as 
golden,  besides.  Any  way,  not  much 
worse  can  come  of  it  than  keeping  to 
one’s  own  people,  sometimes.” 

I  She  had  the  trick  of  thinking  half 
i  aloud  that  is  inseparable  from  habitual 
{  solitude.  People  without  human  com¬ 
panions  must  talk  to  their  dogs ;  peo¬ 
ple  without  dogs  must  talk  to  shadows. 
And  of  shadows  such  a  house  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Goldrick  must  have  held  a 
legion.  No  one  could  have  entered  it 
:  without  feeling  as  though  something 
j  had  happened  there,  or  might  happen. 
It  is  strange  that  the  believers  in  an 
unseen  world  of  surrounding  spirits  are 
not  even  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  seeing  how  apt  are  chairs  and 
boards  to  crack  when  there  is  only 
one  pair  of  ears  to  hear  them,  leading 
through  a  labyrinth  of  queer  corridors 
into  a  brain  greedy  to  assimilate  with 
itself  everythin"  that  may  find  its  way 
'  in.  Perhaps  like  Coleridge,  most  of 
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us  disbelieve  in  phantoms  because  we 
see  too  many  of  them,  not  because  we 
see  too  few.  But  the  concentrated 
bent  of  strong  memory,  strong  afiec- 
tion,  or  strong  hope  always  tends  to 
develop  the  ghost-seer,  because  it  sees 
but  one  phantom.  It  was  impossible 
that  Mrs.  Goldrick  could  live  alone, 
or  that  she  should  not  talk  as  though 
there  were  ears  to  hear. 

She  drew  a  sigh  as,  with  a  glance 
over  one  shoulder  —  the  common  trick 
of  ghost-seers  —  she  poured  back  into 
the  bottle,  without  spilling  a  drop, 
Claudia’s  hardly  tasted  cup  of  wine. 
She  returned  it  into  the  cupboard,  and 
took  out  and  lighted  a  coarse  tallow 
candle  which  had  guttered  down  over 
a  battered  brass  candlestick. 

Had  she  really  lived  all  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  occupation,  in  this 
large  and  crazy  house,  something  more 
than  the  house  must  have  been  crazy. 
But  being  ‘‘  touched  ”  was  almost  the 
only  offence  with  which  she  stood  un¬ 
charged. 

Certainly  a  witch,  probably  an  evil¬ 
eyed  miser,  possibly  guilty  of  some 
great  and  unknown  crime,  she  was; 
to  which  the  curate  of  St.  Catherine’s, 
who  had  demoli.shed  Dr.  Vaughan 
by  calling  him  “  infidel,”  added”  hea¬ 
then.”  He,  as  a  part  of  his  visit¬ 
ing  work,  had  to  penetrate  into  Old 
Wharf-Side ;  and  it  is  creditable  to 
him  that  his  lack '  of  inward  charity 
had  a  good  excuse  —  it  lay  so  much 
without  that  he  had  none  to  spare. 
Perhaps  that  may  be  one  reason  that 
those  who  do  good  are  so  apt  to 
think  ill.  He  never  called  a  second 
time,  however.  He  could  not  make 
her  understand  his  business  ;  and  so, 
being  unable  to  penetrate  her  crust 
with  his  common  tools,  he  set  her  down 
as  case-hardened ;  and,  though  with 
all  the  signs  of  poverty  about  her, 
beyond  the  softening  influence  even  of 
blankets  and  coals.  She  gave  him 
plainly  to  understand  that  he  and  she 
were  fellow  augurs,  bound  when  they 
met  to  talk  respectfully  of  spiritual 
things,  but  with  an  esoteric  understand¬ 
ing  between  them  about  the  credulity 
of  mankind  at  large.  Of  course  she 
did  not  tell  him  so,  but  treated  him  as 
if  they  stood  on  common  ground,  as 
though  he  could  not  possibly  have  any 
concern  with  one  who  had  noth¬ 
ing  wherewith  ^  cross  his  hand. 
Conversion  is  plainly  impossible  when 
you  have  to  deal  with  one  who  treats 
all  speculation  about  futurity  as  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  art  of  fortune-telling,  I 
and  the  art  of  fortune-telling  as  a 
trade.  | 

With  the  exception  of  the  curate,  ! 
Miss  Brandt  was  the  only  inhabitant  i 
of  St.  Bavons  known  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  domestic  interior  of  the  for¬ 
mer  housekeeper  of  Squire  Maynard 
of  Marshmead.  Of  course  also  with  1 
the  exception  of  her  son,  the  sharp  ! 
office-boy,  who  had  enough  foreign  | 
element  in  his  blood  to  pick  his  way,  I 
among  the  Babel  of  a  seaport  town,  j 
into  the  position  of  a  polyglot  clerk,  | 
paid  to  speak  and  write  business  letters  i 
without  having  much  to  do  with  the  I 
books  or  the  cash-box.  Squire  May¬ 
nard,  of  Marshmead,  near  St.  Bavons,  | 
had  long  gone  underground  with  the  , 
two  wives,  whose  pattern  husband,  ac-  , 
cording  to  his  extant  epitaph,  he  hail 
^•en.  A  pattern  father  he  would  i 
doubtless  have  been  also,  had  not  for-  I 
tune  denied  him  the  opportunity.  His 
wives  had  not  been  cliildless,  but  he  I 
had  lost  his  first  child  too  soon  to  give  I 
any  proof  of  his  paternal  affection,  i 
while  Ids  second  had  too  early  lost 
him.  So  Mrs.  Goldrick  had  not  even 
the  ties  of  ancient  service  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  a  son  who  had  left  I 
his  mother  behind  him.  But  what  | 
matters  the  biography  of  a  country  | 
squire  whose  name  was  forgotten,  i 
whose  estate  had  passed  into  strange  j 
hands,  and  whom  the  worms  had  eaten  | 
long  ago  ?  If  all  circumstances,  like 
pedigrees,  had  to  be  traced  to  their 
fountain-head,  every  story  ought  to 
contain  the  history  of  the  world  by 
way  of  episode.  It  is  time  to  return 
to  the  housekeeper,  witch,  miser,  hea¬ 
then,  whatever  she  might  be,  leaving 
Claudia  to  wait  for  the  seventh  chime  i 
of  which  all  the  sweet  presage  had  by 
this  time  turned  sour  in  the  heart  of 
Harold  Vaughan.  Their  paths  were 
diverging  already ;  the  facts  of  one 
trivial  day  had  already  put  their  lives, 
even  their  thoughts,  out  of  accord. 

Whether  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived  alone 
or  no,  there  were  no  apparent  signs  of 
life,  except  what  belonged  to  herself 
and  the  rats,  as  she  wandered  along 
passage  after  passage,  and  down  flight 
afler  flight  of  stairs  till  she  reached  a 
cellar,  whose  cracked  and  slimy  walls 
allowed  the  river  water  to  ooze  in  ankle 
deep  at  high  tide.  She,  however, 
slipped  on  a  pair  of  pattens,  and  then,  | 
8Up]>orting  herself  with  a  stick  held  in 
one  hand  while  she  carried  the  candle  I 
above  her  head  with  the  other,  began  1 
to  wade.  Her  light  was  enough  to  I 
guide  her  steps;  but  it  did  not  drive  | 
Uie  gloom  from  beyond  its  own  small  | 
circle.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  | 
an  unseen  water-rat,  scared  by  the  glim¬ 
mer,  was  heard  to  plunge,  making  a 
startling  break  in  the  monotonous  drip 
of  the  gathered  damp  drops  from  the 
crumbling  ceiling  into  the  green  water 
of  the  floor. 

At  last  she  ceased  wading,  balanced 
herself  on  the  slippery  and  yielding 
bricks,  took  out  a  large  key  from  her 
looped-up  pocket,  and  opened  a  door. 
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Behind  the  door  ran  a  flight  of  half 
a  dozen  stone  steps,  so  that  the  brick 
floor  to  which  they  led  was  compar¬ 
atively  dry.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
or  rather  cell,  into  which  she  climbed, 
shading  her  candle  as  well  as  she  could 
from  the  draughts  that  blew  through 
the  wall  itself,  stood  a  heavy  piece  of 
furniture  covered  with  green  baize. 
Removing  the  covering,  she  laid  bare 
a  large  chest,  covered  with  florid  carv¬ 
ing,  such  as  may  be  found  in  very  old 
country  houses  and  curiosity  shops, 
and  in  which  one  may  expect  to  find 
either  plate,  or  deeds,  or  the  skeleton 
which  every  house  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain.  Having  set  down  the  candle 
carefully  on  the  floor,  out  of  the  wind’s 
way,  she  took  another  key,  inserted  it 
in  the  chest,  and  began  to  turn.  But 
she  had  not  given  it  a  quarter  of  a 
turn  when  it  stuck  fast  and  refused  to 
move. 

For  some  time  she  did  what  people 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances. 
She  tried  to  force  the  kev  first  one 
way,  then  another,  now  lioping  the 
wards  might  not  have  fitted  pro|)erly, 
now  that  it  might  be  accidentally 
double  locked,  now  that  she  might  be 
forcing  the  key  the  wrong  way.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  and  with  an  angry 
exclamation  she  took  up  the  light 
again  with  the  intention  of  getting 
some  oil,  to  see  if  that  would  do. 

It  was  now  towards  evening  ;  but 
that  was  of  little  consequence  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Old  Wharf-Side,  whose 
noon  was  like  a  winter  night  in  Lap- 
land.  Her  flaring  candle  must  have 
looked,  from  the  other  side  of  the  stag¬ 
nant  ()ond,  like  a  light-house  across  a 
mimic  Acherusia. 

And  a  lighthouse,  or  rather  beacon, 
it  must  have  proved,  for  suddenly  — 

“  Hulloa,  there  1  ”  cried  a  voice  over 
the  water.  “  Is  that  you,  Mag  ? 
Down  in  all  this  ditch-water?  What 
the  ”  — 

Mrs.  Goldrick  started  as  if  she  had 
been  shot,  half  screamed,  and  let  both 
candle  and  candlestick  fall  down  the 
steps  into  the  water. 

“  What  is  it  ?  Chiving  luvus  f  Or 
grubbing  for  it?  I’ve  often  thought 
there  must  be  pickings  under  these 
old  break-neck  lumber  rooms  if  one 
could  only  get  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
They  say  this  place  belongs  to  the  big 
church,  don’t  they  ?  Perhaps  there 
might  be  something  gowl  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  line.  Or  the  river  might  wash 
in  things.  Is  that  what  you’re  after 
—  skinning  the  very  bricks,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  at  all,”  she  answered, 
half  nervously,  half  sharply.  “  This 
is  where  I  ket“p  my  —  coals.  How 
did  you  come  here?  How  did  you 
get  in  ?  ” 

“  'Tisn’t  the  first  time  I’ve  got 
through  key -holes  —  eh,  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
rick  ?  It  minds  me  of  when  I  used  to 
be  courting  you,  down  at  the  old 
Squire’s.  Come  —  get  out  of  this 
hole.  Hark  ?  what’s  that  ?  a  rat  ?  I 
can’t  stand  this  —  come  up,  there’s  a 
good  old  girl.  Now  here’s  a  chance  — 
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if  I  were  like  some  married  men  ~ 
a  knock  on  the  head,  and  you  nii»ht 
lie  nice  and  cool  down  here  till  the 
rats  had  made  an  end  of  you.  Aren’t 
you  coming  ?  It’s  only  my  fun.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  She  was  <rfop. 
ing  in  the  dark,  on  the  steps,  for 
had  dropped,  in  her  fright,  not  only 
the  candlestick  but  the  key.  ^ 

“  Shall  I  letch  a  candled” 

“  I’m  coming.  No  ;  the  candles  are 
locked  up  —  you  couldn’t  find  them.” 

“  Yes,  confound  you.  Leave  you 
alone  for  locking  up  things.  Look 
here  —  I’ve  got  news  for  you.” 

“  News  —  news  of  ”  — 

“  Never  you  mind.  Do  you  think 
I’m  going  to  chatter  down  here?  Mv 
teeth  are  doing  that.  So  ibis  u 
where  you  keep  the  coals  ?  You  are 
a  rum  chap,  Mag.  How,  in  the  name 
of  Jericho,  do  you  get  them?  Swim? 
Uh  1  —  what’s  that  again  ?  Ah  I  pat- 
tens.  Don’t  slip  down,  old  woman, 
for  all  the  stars,  hang  them,  wouldn’t 
get  me  to  pull  you  out  of  this  black 
hole.  Uh  1  —  think  of  you  lying  down 
there  among  all  those  creatures— it 
makes  me  creep  to  think  on.” 

“  I’m  coming  —  I  can  get  alono-." 
She  was  not  hurrying,  however,  for 
she  was  feeling  for  the  key.  But  she 
had  to  give  up  the  search  at  last,  and 
waded  back  again. 

“  And  now  what’s  the  news  ?  ”  she  | 
asked,  with  a  new  tone  of  eagerness 
in  her  voice,  as  she  landed. 

“  I’ve  got  the  cold  shivers,  Mag  — 
that’s  the  first  news.  If  you've  got 
the  coals,  take  me  where  I  can  see  them 
afire.  A  nice  place  for  a  professor,  this 
is  1  Not  a  word  till  I’ve  had  a  drop  of 
something  warm.” 

Without  another  word,  but  with  a 
sort  of  deliberate  impatience,  she 
walked  before  him  into  her  reception 
room,  on  the  ground-floor  front, 
lighted  some  sticks  in  the  grate, 
hunted  out  another  candle-end,  and 
set  a  kettle  to  boil. 

“  There,”  she  said,  standing  uprijht 
before  Aaron  Goldrick,  and ,  trying  to 
bring,  at  least,  one  of  his  ej'fs  within 
the  focus  of  hers.  “  Don’t  keep  me 
waiting  any  longer.  What  nave  you 
found  ■?  ” 

He  put  his  hands  into  the  pftX'kets 
of  his  trousers  and  pulled  them  iAtfi'l* 
out,  so  as  to  display  their  emptines8.\ 

“  This,”  he  said,  quietly.  “  You’|j(  | 
have  to  feel  in  that  old  stocking  again. 
Mag.” 

“  What  —  you  dare  to  come  to  me 
only  to  tell  me  you’ve  spent  everytliinj 
again  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  hard,  old  woman  — let  a 
fellow  finish.  I’ve  spent  everything 
—  but  I’ve  found  gaano." 

“  What  —  where  ?  ” 

“  Hold  hard  —  that’s  telling! ! 
Money  down  —  that’s  my  way.  Or, 
hanged  if  I  don’t  rummage  the  house 
down.  You’re  a  married  woman,  and 
it’s  law.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  find  much,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  You  don’t  leave  me  a  half¬ 
penny  to  hide.  Much  the  neighben 
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vould  call  me  miser  if  they  knew  I 
a  husband  that  never  comes  but 
to  sweep  ort‘  every  stick  and  stone. 
As  for  the  girl,  1  don’t  believe  you  ever 
think  of  her.  Poor  little  dear !  I  saw 
her  this  very  day.” 

“  You  saw  her  ?  ”  He  gave  a  start, 
sad,  bv  a  wild  and  startling  effort, 
made  liis  two  eyes  converge. 

“Yes,  to-day  and  always.  Now,  at 
this  moment.  As  for  you  ” — 

« Oh,  that’s  all  you  mean  —  you 
ungrateful  woman  !  Don’t  I  go  about 
ftom  town  to  town,  fair  to  fair,  Ber¬ 
wick  to  Land’s  End  —  wherever 
there's  a  chance  of  asking  after  a 
stolen  girl  ?  Is  there  a  Smith,  Stan¬ 
ley,  Wheeler,  or  Lovell,  doesn’t  call 
oat  when  they  see  me  coming,  ‘  Holloa, 
Flv-cyed  Jack,  have  you  caught  that 
girl?  ’Tisn’t  likely  I  should  find  her 
easy,  now  she’s  eighteen,  if  she’s  a  day 
—  or  without  paying,  and  pretty  high 
too.” 

“Eighteen  years  old  —  yes,  it’s  a 
long  while  waiting.  But  the  trail  — 
you  said  you’d  found  signs?  ” 

“Bless  you,  fifty.  I’m  a  born  de¬ 
tective  —  I  know  all  their  ways  by 
this  time.  But  —  money  down,  you 
know.” 

She  looked  at  him  contemptuously, 
and  then  laid  some  money  on  the  table. 

“What’s  this?  Five  pound?  You 
expect  me  to  tramp  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
Sve  pund  ?  ” 

“  You  had  ten  times  that  last  time, 
Aaron.” 

“  Five  fiddlestrings  1  ” 

“.\ud  to  save  that  I’ve  lived  on 
threepence  a  day.” 

“More  fool  you,  with  a  fortune  in 
Tour  hands.  By  the  king  of  trumps, 
^g,  it’s  luckv,  sometimes,  you  don’t 
keep  hatchets  handy.  There’s  such  a 
thing  as  going  too  tar.” 

“There  is.  You  know  our  bargain. 
Why  you  married  me,  you  know  best ; 
anyway,  you  know  I  wouldn’t  marry 
you  till  you  promised  to  find  that  girl ; 
and  you  can’t  say  I  haven’t  paid  you. 
You  can’t  stiy  I’ve  kept  from  you  a 
penny  that’s  my  own.  Only,  the  girl’s 
money  you  shan’t  touch  —  no,  not  if  I 
die  for  it.” 

“  You’ve  told  me  that  a  good  many 
times  by  now.” 

“  And  a  good  many  again.  An  idle 
vagabond,  living  on  your  wife  I  I’ve 
lived  with  them  that  know  what  to 
think  of  such  things.  It’s  lucky  for 
Lake  he’s  a  man,  and  can  hold  his 
own,  else  you’d  be  down  on  him  too.” 

“  All  right,  Mag ;  only  you  needn’t 
ke  10  close  about  how  you  keep  the  stuff, 
tlmt’s  all.  I  suppose  you’re  not  such 
tfool  as  to  keep  it  in  a  box  at 
home  ?  ” 

“Never  you  mind;  it’s  none  of 
yours.” 

“  In  a  bank  ?  Come,  Mag,  you 
might  say  if  it’s  in  a  bank.  Do  you 
think  I  should  be  guilty  of  forgery  ?  ” 

“That’s  just  what  I  do  think. 
Ihere’s  your  brandy.” 

“.kh — that’s  the  stuff  to  get  your 


coal-hole  out  of  my  bones.  I’ll  take  a 
pipeful,  too.  There,  that’s  more  like 
comfort.  So  you’re  still  as  obstinate 
as  ever — ^made  up  your  mind  to  give 
up  a  fortune  tor  the  sake  of  Thank  you 
kindly  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  you  knew  that  by 
this  time.” 

“I  say,  Mag — do  you  know  that  I 
know  enough  to  transport  you  —  I 
don’t  mean  with  joy  —  but  to  Botany 
Bay  ?  Yes,  you,  rolling  in  gold  and 
putting  off  your  own  Aaron  with  a  five- 
pound  screw.” 

“  I’m  waiting  for  your  news.” 

“  Do  you  see  this,  Mag  ?  ”  he  asked, 
pointing  to  his  thumb,  that  was  as 
delicate  and  pointed  as  a  girl’s. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  you  under  it,  just  as 
you  think  you’ve  got  me  under  your’s 
—  that’s  all.” 

“  You  ?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  understand  English,  I 
mean  I’ll  split,  that’s  all.” 

“  Ah,  you  mean  you’d  rake  up  how 
I  took  care  of  the  Sejuire’s  money 
better  than  he  did  —  the  spendthrift  ? 
How  I  kept  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
sharpers  and  blacklegs  as  bad  as  you  ? 
How  I  pinched  and  scraped  for  him 
so  that  when  he  died  my  darling  baby, 
my  poor  young  lady’s  child,  might 
have  something  to  come  to  when  she 
came  to  her  own,  and  not  to  the  noth¬ 
ing  her  drunken  father  had  to  leave 
her  ?  ” 

“  No  —  I  don’t  mean  about  your 
cribbing  what  you  had  to  pay  the  bills 
with.  1  knew  that  when  1  married 
you  —  and  they  say  embezzling,  as 
they  call  it,  ’s  hard  to  prove  ;  least- 
way,  they  had  to  let  me  oft’  that  time 
they  tried  it  against  me.  How  was  I 
to  know  you  were  such  a  fool  as  to 
cheat  for  nothing?  Fly-eyed  Jack 
they  call  me — Fly-finger  Jack  I  am, 
and  Fly-gold  Jack  I  mean  to  be  —  and 
I  might  as  well  have  married  a  spar¬ 
row  that  feathers  its  nest  for  the 
cuckoo.  I  must  say  it’s  hard.  But 
suppose  I’d  found  the  cuckoo’s  dead, 
eh  t  That  Maynard  girl,  I  mean. 
Suppose  that’s  the  trail 

Mrs.  Goldrick,  hitherto  so  self-col¬ 
lected  and  cold  in  manner,  despite 
her  fever  of  anxiety,  started  with  a 
short  quick  cry,  and  threw  her  arms 
forward. 

“  Dead  ?  ”  she  exclaimed,  and  glared 
at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  murderer 
whose  words  had  struck  her  to  stone. 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  That  fetched  you  I 
No,  she’s  not  dead  that  I’m  aware. 
I  only  wanted  to  know  what  about  that 
money  if  she  were.” 

“  Ah,  you  want  a  temptation  to  play 
me  false,”  she  said,  still  slightly 
trembling,  but  crushing  once  more  her 
easily-kindled  fire.  “  If  Miss  May¬ 
nard  were  dead.  I’d  keep  it  for  her 
still.  I’d  live  long  enough  to  send  it 
somewhere  after  her.’’ 

“  Good.  Y'ou’ve  heard  of  thumb¬ 
screws  ?  Well,  I’m  uncommon  hard 
up  —  five  pound  won’t  go  far  —  so  I’m 
going  to  put  one  on,  that’s  all.” 


His  wife  turned  a  shade  paler. 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  what  you  robbed  the 
Squire  of  don’t  belong  to  Ze-^  hang 
it,  don’t  belong  to  Miss,  dead  or  alive, 
no  more  than  you.  Did  you  never 
hear  tell  of  an  ohl  Barengro  —  Stan¬ 
ley,  the  (Joigio  call  it — that  tramps 
up  the  Midlands  ?  ” 

“  Never  in  all  my  life.” 

“  You  see  I’ve  been  down  in  my 
boots,  and  on  the  tramp  myself,  char¬ 
ing  the  flats  as  luck  would  let  me.  So 
one  day  who  should  1  meet  but  this 
Barengro.  He’d  found  a  hare,  and  I 
had  a  nip  of  brandy,  so  we  made  our¬ 
selves  happy  under  a  haystack.  So, 
by  and  by,  talking  over  our  lays,  and 
such  things,  I  told  him  how  I  was  kept 
going  up  and  down,  like  Benguilango 
himself,  after  a  stray  child  lost  after 
Squire  Maynard  died.  Now  this 
Barengro  was  a  real  Itom  —  one  that 
wouldn’t  tell  lies  to  his  own  Pal,  let 
alone  to  me.” 

.‘Well  ”  — 

“  ‘  Maybe,  I  could  tell  you  something 
about  that,’  says  he,  ‘  if  it  did  you  a 
good  turn  and  me  no  harm.’  You  see 
I’d  let  him  have  all  the  brandy,  when 
I  heard  he  had  something  to  tell.” 

“For  God’s  sake  —  he  knew  about 
the  child  ?  She  is  not  dead  —  she 
is  really  found  ?  God  bless  you, 
Aaron  !  ” 

“  W ait  a  bit,  Mag ;  you  put  me 
out.  And  my  pipe’s  out  too.  Well ; 
where  was  I  'f  Oh,  this  Barengro 
minded  one  dark  night  —  when  he 
I  and  his  wife  —  got  hold  of  a  young 
I  child  —  just  when  it  came  out  —  that 
the  Squire’s  was  gone.  'They  didn’t 
I  come  forward,  because  the  police  were 
after  them  for  other  jobs  —  poaching, 
and  charing,  and  reading  Baji,  and 
things  —  so  they  made  off  before  the 
thing  could  be  blown.  But  they  got 
frightened,  as  they  might  be,  and  the 
woman  died  after  a  bit,  and  the  man 
got  lagged  fur  something,  and  when  he 
came  out  the  child  was  in  the  union, 
so  the  Barengro  thought  he’d  better 
leave  it  alone.” 

“  In  the  union  —  the  workhouse  ? 
She  is  there  still  ?  Where  is  she  —  in 
Heaven’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Now  for  a  turn  of  the  thumbscrew ! 
’Tisn’t  a  She  —  it’s  a  He !  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean  now?  Halloa, 
Mag,  hold  up  ”  — 

“  What  fool’s  talk  is  this?  The 
Squire’s  brat  was  drowned  in  the  fish¬ 
pond  before  I  came.  AH  the  world 
said  so.  He  fell  in,  or  was  thrown 
in — what  do  I  care?  Plenty  of 
children  get  lost  by  servants  every 
day.  The  Barengro  was  drunk,  and 
so  are  vou.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  you  to  think  over 
it.  I  know  where  to  find  the  Ba¬ 
rengro  again,  and  he  knows  where  the 
workhouse  is,  and  will  tell  me  for  half 
a  crown.  I’ve  got  it  all  pat.  So  now 
perhaps  —  if  I  don’t  split  —  you’ll 
manage  to  find  a  few  more  five  pounds. 
You  can’t  s^  I’m  not  fair  and  straight¬ 
forward.  You  be  open  and  above- 
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board,  and  I’ll  keep  as  dark  as  my 
hat.  You  keep  close,  and  I  know 
where  to  find  the  boy.  One  —  two  — 
which  is  it  to  be,  before  1  say  three  V  ” 

“  What  will  buy  you  — fifty  pounds  ? 
You  are  lying,  all  the  same.” 

“  Fifty  thimbles  without  the  pea  1 
Say  two  thousand,  and  I’m  dumb.” 

“  Two  thousand !  Why,  there’s 
not  —  and  if  there  was.  what’s  the 
good  of  it  to  the  girl  if  I’m  to  give  it 
all  to  you  V  If  that’s  your  price  you 
may  do  what  you  please  —  not  that 
anybody  would  believe  your  lies.” 

“  Now  if  I  wasn't  the  best  tempered 
lellow  alive !  But  there  —  fifteen 
hundred.” 

*•  Five  —  and  let  me  have  done  with 
you.” 

“  Not  enough  by  half.  Ix)ok  here, 
Mag;  with  a  whole  thousand.  I’d  make 
my  fortune.  I’d  take  a  theatre,  a  real 
one  —  Bath,  perhaps,  or  Kedehester  — 
and  get  the  stars  there.  I’ve  my  eye 
on  some  one  in  the  musical  line  who’d 
draw  without  costing  me  beyond  board 
and  lodging.  None  of  your  mounte¬ 
bank  shows  or  juggling,  but  a  real 
troupe  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
the  theatre  royals,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprising  and  judicious 
Mr.  A.  Geldrick  and  the  patronage  of 
the  aristccracy.  I  see  it  all  in  the 
posters.  I’d  be  as  dark  as  ink,  and 
look  up  the  girl  hard,  and  make  my 
fortune,  and  never  come  down  on  you 
for  another  screw.  With  four  figures 
of  capital  —  red  and  blue  posters  — 
Shakes|)eare  —  foot-lights  —  Milton  — 
Bunyan  —  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery.  I’ll 
be  h'ly-gold  Jack  and  Get-"old  Jack 
too.  You  know  my  way.  Enterprise 
—  and  to  think  that  all  I  want  ’s  a 
tliousand  pounds  just  to  make  up  for 
the  trouble  of  holding  my  tongue !  ” 

“  I  don’t  trust  you.” 

Hir  vii  dei-lin,  Mag,  ova  Pazorrhus.” 

No  Gonjiu,  that  is  to  say  no  Gentile, 
would  have  been  so  innocent  as  to 
accept  the  oath  of  Mr.  Aaron  Goldrick, 
far  less  his  simple  word.  No  (Jorgio, 
moreover,  considers  the  condition  of 
being  in  debt  to  one  of  his  own  race  as 
putting  him  under  such  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  that  to  break  them  is  to  incur 
the  only  form  of  remorse  which  it  is 
impossible  to  bear.  Nemesi.s,  among 
civilized  communities,  is  too  much  en¬ 
gaged  to  trouble  herself  about  default¬ 
ing  debtors.  A  simple  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  liability,  which  can  afford  no 
cause  of  action,  is,  in  countries  where 
consciences  are  ruled  by  law,  a[)t  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  puff  of  wind. 
If  Aaron  Goldrick  had  said  to  a  Gor- 
gio,  even  though  he  confirmed  his  as¬ 
sertion  with  an  oath,  ”  I  will  be  your 
debtor,”  the  probable  chances  are  that 
he  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.  But  then  he  would  never  have 
used  that  sacred  word  Pazorrhm  to  a 
Gorgio.  Mrs.  Goldrick  knew  that  the 
veriest  rogue  of  her  race,  when  he 
used  that  cabalistic  term  to  one  of  his 
fellow-rogues,  meant  to  be  faithful  to 
his  word.  Coming  from  a  country 
where  the  traditions  of  that  and  every 


other  race  are  maintained  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  she  knew  that  for  a  Rom  to 
cheat  a  Gorgio  is  a  cardinal  virtue : 
for  a  Rom  to  cheat  a  Rtnn  his  solitary 
mortal  sin.  Not  only  is  there,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  paradoxical  proverb,  honor 
amongst  thieves,  but  it  is  the  essential 
part  of  their  existence  as  a  body  pol¬ 
itic  ;  were  it  not  for  that  same  many- 
sided  honor,  there  would  be  none  but 
solitary  thieves  any  more  than  there 
could  be  any  but  solitary  honest  men. 
Therefore  Mrs.  Goldrick,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  far  more  confiding 
minds  than  her.--,  was,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  said,  “  I  will  be  Pazorrhus," 
more  content  than  if  he  had  delivered 
his  formal  act  and  deed. 

'I'hat  most  finished  of  cunning 
rogues,  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  h.ad,  it  will  be 
remembered,  one  form  of  oath  which 
even  his  elastic  conscience  considered 
binding.  The  “  Pazorrhus,”  of  Aaron 
Golilrick  was  —  or  at  least  ought  to 
have  been  —  to  him  what  “  By  our 
Lady  of  Embrun  ”  was  to  the  king. 

CIIAPTEK  IX.  THEY  THAT  PIIDE 
CAN  FIND. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  in¬ 
telligible  the  mental  and  moral  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  those  who  have  at  all  events 
varnished  themselves  with  sufficient 
civilization  to  prey  ujion  the  world  ac¬ 
cording  to  civilized  rules,  how  much 
harder  must  it  be  to  comprehend  the 
workings  of  a  wholly  unvarnished 
soul !  I 

It  is  easy  enough  to  set  up  special 
rules  whereby  to  judge  the  thoughts, 
words,  works,  and  ways  of  the  young 
lady  who  picks  her  way,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  visible  splashes,  among 
the  puddles  and  cros.sings  of  our  well 
swept  world,  and  who  has  been  taught 
by  exjierienced  professors  to  set  her 
light  foot  U|)on  its  eggs  without  break¬ 
ing  them.  Will  she,  according  to  the 
eternal  rules  of  drawing-room  psychol¬ 
ogy,  be  justified  in  falling  in  love  with 
the  curate,  ensign,  or  other  nobody,  in-  j 
stead  of  decently  waiting  for  the  ever  | 
possible  pecr'f  And,  if  so,  what  will 
she  do,  and  why  ?  What  complica¬ 
tions  will  she  be  led  into,  and  how 
will  she  get  out  again  ?  All  these 
({uestions  and  answers  belong  to  the 
limited  drama  of  manners  and  customs 
that  have  become  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  exact  sciences.  Of  course 
they  may  happen  to  involve  an  element 
of  tragedy,  simply  because  even  the 
delicate  and  well-considered  touch  of 
comedy  may  chance  to  graze  the  skin 
and  expose  a  nerve.  It  is  certain, 
and  well  understood,  that  without  our 
knowing  it,  it  may  be  Prometheus  who 
preaches  to  us  in  the  morning,  and 
Clytemnestra  with  whom  we  dine 
afterwards.  But  Prometheus  the 
curate  is  but  a  limited  Prometheus, 
and  Clytemnestra  in  the  dining-room 
a  limited  Clytemnestra.  Dissect  them 
as  we  will,  circumstances  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  of  their  souls.  To  get 
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at  the  real  nature  of  souls,  we  mu-, 
divest  them  of  circumstance :  and  to 
do  that  we  must  close  the  book  of 
comedy  :  we  must  get  rid  of  accident  • 
we  must  open  the  book  of  tragedies-! 
or  farces  —  and  not  be  afraid  of  set- 
ting  ourselves  face  to  face  with  what 
in  fiction,  is  termed  “  Impossible 
because,  in  Fact,  it  is  termed  True.  ’ 

Clytemnestra  in  the  tlivorce  court, 
Clytemnestra  under  the  gallows,  Clv- 
temnestra  drinking  tea,  is  not  the  true 
Clytemnestra,  though  that  is  the  guise 
in  which  we  teach  ourselve.s,  from 
accidental  experience,  to  regard  her 
The  court  of  law,  the  gallows,  and 
the  steam  cannot  but  effect  a  real  as 
well  as  an  apparent  change  in  charap- 
ter  as  well  as  in  circumstance.  ^ 
that  to  examine  the  soul  which  unde^ 
lies  character — the  soul  that  stand.s 
alone,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
apparent  man  or  woman  than  the  sun 
has  seemingly  to  do  with  the  apparent 
starlight  —  we  must  search  in  the  clear. 

!  uninterrujited  light  of  direct  and 
simple  tragedy  for  one  over  which  no 
crust  has  been  formed  :  which  has  been 
watered  by  the  cloud  instead  of  the 
watering-pot,  and  warmed  by  the  sun 
instead  of  the  stove.  A  thousand  to 
one  it  will  prove  to  be  a  weed  :  but  a 
garden  is  after  all  only  a  collection  of 
weeds  in  disguise  ;  the  gardener  roots 
up  the  flowers  that  Nature  made,  and 
drives  the  botanist  into  the  fields. 

Truth  knows  nothing  about  proba¬ 
bilities.  Probability,  that  Procrustes 
of  art  and  science,  knows  —  or,  alas, 
ouoht  to  know  —  nothing  of  a  young 
girl  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  lioiling 
water,  printers’  ink,  the  new  police, 
coal-gas,  competition  marks  d  la  Chi- 
noi»e,  automatic  machinery,  and  all 
the  glorious  results  of  more  than  fifty 
centuries  of  progress,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  moral  and  intellectual  igno¬ 
rance,  wandering  about  jiarishes  and 
unions  in  evil  company,  passing  no 
conscious  judgment  upon  anything, 
but,  in  a  certain  dog-like  or  cat-like 
way,  agreeing  with  that  philosophy 
which  fimls  in  the  existence  of  all 
things  a  sufficient  raison  d’etre  for  their 
necessity,  knowing  nothing  of  content 
yet  nothing  of  discontent,  thieving 
.  because  she  is  taught  to  thieve,  lying 
because  taught  to  lie  —  or  rather 
because  her  natural  childish  tenden¬ 
cies  in  those  directions  had  been  un¬ 
pruned —  thinking  of  the  past  and 
future  only  as  the  birds  of  the  air 
think  of  them.  But  'rruth  knew  a 
great  deal  about  Zelda.  It  was  indeed 
only  a  fair  price  of  compensation, 
seeing  how  little  Zelda  knew  about 
Truth  in  return.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  probability  of  instinctive 
purity  being  found  in  such  comrade¬ 
ship.  On  that  point,  let  everyboth" 
hold  his  own  opinion.  Only  ballad- 
writers,  who  took  human  nature  as 
they  found  it,  have  not  forgotten  to  re¬ 
cord,  as  one  of  the  deepest  and  purest 
of  blushes,  that  of  the  beggar  Zenelu- 
phon  before  Cophetua. 

(To  be  ooDtinued.) 
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That  a  cotneily  ninety-seven  j'cars  old,  and  which  is 
more  or  less  old-fashioned  in  style,  sentiment,  and  treatment, 
iliouM  have  become  a  stock  piece  at  no  less  than  three 
London  houses,  and  have  far  exceeded  its  two-hundreth 
representation  at  one  of  those  houses,  is  a  fact  of  extraordi- 
jiirv  sh'itificance.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  dra- 
luaiie  event  since  the  days  of  Macready;  and  it  at  least 
proves  that  the  responsibility  of  the  decay  of  the  sta^e  does 
not  rest  with  the  public.  Such  hearty  relish  of  a  good  old 
plnv  shows  that  a  new  one  as  good  would  meet  as  cordial  a 
reception.  The  great  public,  indeed,  often  vilified,  but  in 
the  main  always  true  and  honest,  is  the  best  and  most  saga¬ 
cious  of  critics.  Though  like  Charles  Surface,  Sheridan’s 
hero,  it  may  be  led  astray  for  awhile,  and  “  sell  its  ances¬ 
tors”  for  such  vapid  pleasures  as  burles(jues  and  sensation 
pl»ys,  still,  when  the  piojHjr  time  comes,  it  shows  judgment 
inil iilfection,  and  refuses  to  “  part  with  its  uncle's  portrait” 

OD  any  terms. 

There  is  something  almost  mysterious  in  this  popularity 
of  an  old  play,  which  every  one  almost  knows  by  heart,  or 
has  read,  or  at  least  is  familiar  with,  as  it  were,  indirectly, 
hy  bearing  it  describetl  and  ([uoted  from.  On  the  other  hantl, 
imodern  [)iece  seems  to  fade  and  fade  with  repetition,  and, 

00  revival,  becomes  as  intolerable  as  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
u  ten  years  old.  It  is,  indeed,  more  with  the  characters 
of  the  “  School  for  Scandal,”  than  with  the  play,  that  we 
jre  familiar  ;  for  every  one  knows  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady, 
the  two  Surfaces,  Sir  lienjamin,  and  Mrs.  Candor:  while 
people  who  have  never  read  or  seen  the  piece  would  reco.>- 
niie  these  popular  personages  the  first  time  they  saw  them 
on  the  bo.ards.  It  would  be  expected  that  this  ever-increas¬ 
ing  familiarity  might  procluce  satiety.  But  this  can  be 
explained  by  what  takes  place  in  real  life.  The  art  of 
great  play-writing  lies  in  selection  and  abstraction  —  that 
b,  in  choosing  and  bringing  together  with  probability 
characters  and  situations  such  as  private  individuals  could 
rarely  ho|)e  to  encounter  in  real  life.  Every  one  in  his 
course  encounters  bits  of  character  and  stray  situations  that 
tredriinatie;  and  these  furnish  a  strange  intere.st.  Some 
luch  interest  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  contentment  men  of 
genius  find  in  society.  The  great  dramatist  repairs  this  ill- 
for  uneofthu  public,  and  supplies  them  with  an  artificial 
representation  of  what  they  could  not  see  in  real  life. 
Again,  a  character  that  exhibits  itself  under  various  influ¬ 
ences— that  can  be  jealous,  forgiving,  passionate,  and 
humorous,  provided  it  be  natural  and  spontaneous,  would 
be  in  real  life  a  source  of  never  flagging  interest  and  enter¬ 
tainment  :  and  it  is  fur  some  such  reiisun  that  the  ”  School 
for  Scandal,”  though  familiar,  will  ever  be  fresh  and  new. 
Tlie  little  pro  ressive  stages  in  particular  scenes  —  the 
trttcenihs,  as  it  were  —  are  so  piquant  and  tantalizing  that, 
though  the  whole  result  is  known  bcfor  hand,  and  what  is 
coming  can  be  anticipated,  we  are  led  on  and  on  by  the 
uKre  spectacle  of  mental  details  working  themselves  out. 
Thus  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  matchless  screen 
•cene  may  Ins  witnessed  again  and  again  ami  again,  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  novelty  ;  the  situation  takes  liold  of  us 
»  artfully,  and  is  worked  up  with  so  many  surprises,  which 
are  all  at  the  same  time  (Hjrfectly  in  nature.  Tlicre  is  really 
the  same  marvellous  novelty  that  is  found  in  the  greater 

ts  of  Shakes|)eare.  This  is  the  moie  singular,  as  it  is 
»n  that  the  bust  acts  were  dashed  of!',  under  pressure,  as  it 
■ere,  and  perilously  near  the  very  hour  of  performance. 
Turning  back  to  the  newspaper  criticisms  which  appeared 
the  day  after  the  first  performance,  it  is  plain  that  the  really 
■ondcrful  efl'ect  of  the  screen  scene  quite  carried  away  the 
•pectators,  an  I  that,  in  its  overwhelming  brilliancy,  all  faults 
■ere  overlooked.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  many 
rxcreiicences  —  many  portions  which  seem  to  move  very 
•lowly.  Compared  with  the  brisker  and  more  vivacious 
IWions,  such  as  the  whole  screen  scene,  ihe  picture  auction, 
(piarrel  between  Sir  Peter  and  his  laily ;  and  the  ap- 
plkmion  for  assistance  made  to  Jose|>h  by  his  uncle,  the 
two  important  scenes  where  the  ■*  Scandalous  College  ”  ex¬ 


hibits  are  rather  artificial,  and  too  detailed,  and  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  restrain  the  flow  of  elaborate  conceits 
which  his  wit  suggested ;  while  the  love  episode  of  Maria 
and  Charles  is  as  solemn  as  that  of  Falkland  and  Julia  in 
the  “  Rivals.”  Indeol,  the  bits  of  scandalous  wit  in  which 
the  characters  indulge,  if  tested  by  the  canons  of  social 
probability,  have  an  unreal  air,  which  is  unfortunately 
heiithtened  by  the  realism  of  modern  acting,  which  aims  at 
giving  as  much  force  and  emphasis  as  possible  to  every 
sentence  that  contains  “  a  point.”  It  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  a  scandalous  old  gossip  over  a  cup  of  tea  at  five 
o’clock  criticising  the  features  of  a  friend  hv  likening  them 
to  a  repaired  antitpie  bust,  where  the  head  belongs  to  one 
age,  etc.,  and  where  the  only  portions  “likely  to  join  issue” 
are  the  nose  and  chin.  Such  an  elaborate  conceit  as  this 
worked  out  minutely  would  only  excite  a  stare  of  surprise  ; 
and  it  would  be  assumed  that  it  had  been  got  by  heart  out 
of  a  book.  The  only  terms  on  which  such  an  elaborate 
nieta[)hor  could  be  received  would  be  that  it  came  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  was  delivered  with  extraordinary  lightness  and 
gayety.  'I’liis  “  gayety  ”  was  the  charm  of  the  old  actors,  and 
soon  we  may  hope  ihat  our  modern  players  will  recover  it. 
Such  speeches  should  be  delivered  with  an  airy  and  flowing 
manner,  as  though  the  several  stages  were  only  then  suggest¬ 
ing  themselves.  There  should  be  an  easy  carelessness,  an 
unstudied  tone,  a  delicious  .sense  of  enjoyment. 

Every  playgoer  will,  no  doubt,  have  found  the  last  act 
“  drag  ”  a  little.  The  bringing  in  of  Snake,  with  his  reve¬ 
lations,  seems  to  belong  to  melodrama;  but  this  was  an 
attempt  to  tack  on  the  Scandalous  College  to  the  main 
story.  The  reconciliation,  too,  of  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Teazle  seems  abrupt  after  that  very  damaging  expose :  for 
the  gay  tone  of  the  comedy  is  so  delightful  that  few  have 
time  to  reflect  that  the  lady  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
yielding  to  her  admirer  when  the  servant  so  awkwardly 
entered.  This  stage  of  the  business  was,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  never  revealed  to  the  trusting  old  gentleman.  On 
the  other  hand,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  tone  and 
habits  of  the  day,  when  a  sprightly  lady  might  pay  such  a 
visit  to  a  gentleman,  thus  hovering  on  the  verge  of  an  in¬ 
trigue.  And  here  a  remark  may  be  made  about  certain 
pieces  of  “  business  ”  in  this  comedy,  said  to  be  inherited 
Iroin  the  original  performers.  One  notable  instance  is 
where  the  scandal-mongers  are  taking  leave  of  Sir  IVter, 
with  an  affectionate  condolence  on  his  misfortune.  This  is 
done  by  each  performer  coming  forward  in  turn,  taking 
each  other’s  place,  and  finally  uttering  a  sort  of  chorus  of 
condolence  arm  in  arm.  'The  effect  is  utterly  absurd,  un¬ 
natural,  and  false  to  nature.  In  the  instance  of  these  sacred 
pieces  of  “  business  ”  it  is  forgotten  that  they  arose  from  a 
certain  spontaneousness  on  the  part  of  the  original  actors, 
and  that  they  were  accompanied  by  a  natural  inspiration. 
'Thus  the  successiveness  of  these  condolences  would  have 
suggested  a  successiveness  of  position.  But  in  process  of 
tune  the  inspiration  with  other  attendant  circumstances  are 
forgotten,  and  there  remains  only  the  drj'  form,  which,  how¬ 
ever  accurately  reproduced,  iK'comes  mere  pantomime. 
7'hus  where  Joseph  is  condoling  with  Sir  Peter,  each  turns 
away  and  has  a  handkerchief  to  his  face  ;  and  the  regular 
“  business  ”  is  that  a  hand  of  each  should  feel  for  the  other, 
and  give  a  feeling  squeeze.  1  his,  too,  has  become  a  sort 
of  drill-sergeant  motion — very  unnatural  to  look  at. 
'fhere  is  one  absurd  gag,  which  forces  its  universal  accept¬ 
ance  in  every  company,  namely,  the  addition  of  the  “  post¬ 
age  unpaid  for  tfat  double  letter,”  delivered  by  the  post¬ 
man  who  was  struck  by  the  bullet.  This  execrable  piece  of 
taste  actually  spoils  the  effect  of  the  “  circumstantiality  ”  of 
the  previous  portion.  Another  disagreeable  piece  of  “  busi¬ 
ness  ”  which  is  never  omitted  is  the  sound,  like  the  note  of 
a  corncrake,  which  bir  Peter  utters  three  times,  as  he 
points  to  the  screen  when  he  tells  Charles  of  the  concealed 
milliner,  and  which  is  repeated  also  three  times  by  Charles. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  the  humor  of  Mr.  Webster  at  this 
ciisis  was  admirable,  and  his  suppressed  enjoyment  and 
glances  at  the  screen,  with  “  Yes,  1  will  tell  him,”  excellent. 
Again,  how  infinitely  humorous  is  the  situation,  how  deli¬ 
ciously  and  artfully  complicated  the  elements  of  genuine 
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fun  I  There  is  here,  too,  a  passage  which  is  invariably  over¬ 
done  to  an  extravagant  degree,  namely,  Charles’s  laughter 
and  enjoyment  of  the  situation  before  be  goes  out.  This  is 
always  made  to  take  the  shape  of  offensive  jeering,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  extravagant  and  unnatural  hilarity.  Now, 
the  situation  is  really  a  painful  one,  and  the  intention  of 
the  author  was  merely  that  Charles,  from  his  high  spirits, 
should  be  unable  to  resist  a  thrust  at  his  hypocritical 
brother,  or  a  little  reminder  to  Sir  Peter.^  But  no  gentle¬ 
man  would  remain  for  three  or  four  minutes,  ridicul¬ 
ing  an  old  gentleman,  pointing  and  scofHng  at  him  in  the 
most  outrageous  fashion.  But  this  is  too  favorite  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  piven  up,  and  the  actor  so  invariably  elaborates 
it,  that  he  is  generally  called  out  from  the  wing,  to  receive  I 
the  compliments  of  the  audience.  I 

Connected  with  this  piece  are  all  sorts  of  traditions  and  j 
stories.  One  of  the  most  grotesque  is  the  idea  of  the  stiff, 
solemn  Kemble  undertaking  the  airy  Charles  Surface,  a 
sacrihce  which  the  public  called  “  Charles’s  martyrdom.” 
And  yet  Lamb  relished  the  performance  ;  but  on  the 
ground  that  ”  the  points  ”  of  the  dialogue  were  brought 
out  by  his  declamatory  manner  “  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cision.”  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  must  have  been  one  of 
Klia’s  fantastic  idiosyncrasies.  Palmer  had  so  thoroughly 
identi&ed  himself  with  the  part  of  Joseph,  that  he  im¬ 
ported  his  earnest  hypocrisy  into  real  life  ;  and  when  com¬ 
mencing  an  elaborate  justiKcation  of  himself  to  Sheridan, 
after  a  quarrel,  was  stopped  by  the  author  with,  “  My  dear 
Jack,  you  forget  that  1  wrote  the  part.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  cast  of  the  great  comedy 
was  nearly  perfect,  and  that  every  succeeding  one  has  been 
inferior  and  yet  inferior.  Nearly  all  the  actors  were  of  the 
Drury  Lane  ”  old  guard,”  and  had  been  led  to  victory  for 
many  years  under  Garrick’s  captainship;  most  of  them, 
too,  were  remarkable  personages.  King,  the  Sir  Peter, 
had  been  the  original  Lord  Ogleby,  a  character  which  took 
the  town  by  storm.  As  a  man  of  ton,  be  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  mingling  with  men  of  fashion,  and  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  be  turned  to  profit ;  ”  as  an  actor  he  represented  the 
characters  with  a  reference  to  human  nature,  with  which  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  he  never  copied  his  predecessors, 
as  many  actors,  both  tragic  and  comic,  have  often  done.” 
Mrs.  Abington,  the  first  Lady  Teazle,  was  a  woman  of  wit 
and  vivacity  —  the  friend  of  people  of  rank  as  well  as  of 
the  sage  Johnson,  the  admired  of  ileynolds,  who  has  left 
some  noble  pictures  of  her,  accomplished  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Such  a  privileged  being  would  bring  other  gifts 
to  the  character  besides  mere  histrionic  ones.  Palmer  — 

“  Jack  Palmer  ”  —  was  the  perfection  of  gentility,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  airiest  in  manner,  whose  theatrical  repu¬ 
tation  was  founded  on  this  Congreve-like  gayety,  winch 
people  went  to  the  theatre  to  be  entertained  with  ;  while 
bis  private  character  was  said  to  correspond  a  good  deal  to 
that  of  the  part  allotted  to  him,  Joseph  Surface.  Smith, 

“  the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart,”  was  reared  at  Eton, 
the  friend  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  men  of  rank,  his 
old  schoolfellows;  fond  of  Newmarket  and  racing,  and 
accustomed  to  boast  that  he  had  never  degraded  himself 
by  going  down  a  trap  or  blacking  bis  face.  Surely  here 
was  the  very  man  for  Charles  Surface.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  Miss  Pope,  who  played  Mrs.  Candor,  to  call  up 
Churchill’s  tripping  lines;  and,  indeed,  the  merits  of  this 
gifted  creature  have  drawn  forth  such  graphic  and  vivid 
portraits  from  poets,  critics,  and  painters,  that  even  we  of 
this  generation  have  an  excellent  idea  of  her.  Dodd  and 
Parsons,  the  Crabtree  and  Backbite,  played  these  compar¬ 
atively  minor  characters  to  perfection.  Now,  even  from 
this  meagre  description,  the  reader  will  gather  that  there 
was  more  than  a  mere  group  of  actors  cast  for  a  new  com¬ 
edy.  Such  a  bringing  together  of  natural  gifts,  and  char¬ 
acter  would  by  itself  tell  on  any  performance  that  was 
attempted.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elia  should  declare 
that  ”  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  acted,  though 
it  continues  at  long  intervals  to  be  announced  in  the  bills,” 

“  Sir  Peter  Teazle,”  he  says,  ”  must  be  no  longer  the  comic 
idea  of  a  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom,  whose  teasings 
(while  King  acted  it)  were  evidently  as  much  played  off 
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at  you,  as  they  were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the 
stage.  He  must  be  a  real  person,  capable  in  law  of  sus- 
taining  an  injury,  a  person  towards  whom  duties  are  to  be 
acknowledged  —  the  genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist  of  the 
villainous  seducer,  Joseph.  To  realize  him  more,  his  suf¬ 
ferings  under  his  unfortunate  match  must  have  the  down¬ 
right  pungency  of  life,  must  (or  should)  make  you,  not 
mirthful,  but  uncomfortable,  just  as  the  same  predicament 
would  move  you  in  a  neighbor  or  an  old  friend ;  the  deli¬ 
cious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its  name  and  zest  must 
affect  you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you  heard  the 
reputation  of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in  your  real 
presence.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin,  those  poor  snakes 
that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your  mirth,  must  be  ripened 
by  this  hot-bed  process  of  realization  into  asps  or  amphis- 
baenas,  and  Mrs.  Candor  —  oh  !  frightful  1  —  become  a 
hooded  serpent.  Oh !  who  that  remembers  Parsons  and 
Dodd,  the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  the  ‘  School  for  Scandal 
in  those  two  characters,  and  charming,  natural  Miss  Pope, 
the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  distinguished  from  the  fine 
lady  of  comedy,  in  this  latter  part,  would  forego  the  true 
scenic  delight,  the  escape  from  life,  the  oblivion  of  conse¬ 
quences,  the  holiday  barring-out  of  the  pedant  reflection 
those  saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours  well  won  from 
the  world,  to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our  modern  plays,  to 
have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must  nut  be  I 
for  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpetual  appeals  —  dulled 
rather,  and  blunted,  as  a  faculty  without  repose  roust  be 
and  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  images  of  national 
justice,  national  beneficence,  lives  saved  without  the  spec 
tators’  risk,  and  fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author 
nothing  ?  ” 

This  downright  realism  Lamb  would  have  found  in  the 
current  performances  of  the  play,  as  presented  in  our  time. 
The  piece  becomes  a  melodrama,  lightened  with  comic 
scenes.  Joseph  Surface  expostulates  with  Lady  Teazle  as 
to  the  plethoric  character  of  her  reputation ;  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  trifling  “trip  ”  is  urged  with  all  the  grav 
ity  of  logical  argument,  to  be  gravely  contested  in  return 
by  the  lady.  Whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  meant  for  a  sort 
ot  crafty  badinage  —  an  insinuation,  which,  if  taken  seri 
ously  and  with  indignation,  might  be  disclaimed  an  a  jest 
but  if  accepted  at  all,  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  some¬ 
thing  more  direct.  Mr.  Surface  was,  in  truth,  a  gay  and 
seductive  man,  with  powers  of  attraction,  elegant  in  bis 
manners,  and  winning  in  his  ways,  and,  to  average  obsen 
ers,  genuine  in  his  sentiments.  This  view  excludes  all 
“canting,”  rolling  or  upturning  of  eyes;  while  “senti¬ 
ments,”  such  as  “  the  man  who,”  etc.,  should  be  delivered 
modestly  and  unaffectedly,  with  a  certain  earnestness. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  laud  the  old  ideals;  and  it  is  cer 
tainly  unreasonable  to  require  such  matchless  excellence  in 
our  own  day.  The  air  has  lately  been  filled  with  jere¬ 
miads  over  the  “  decay  of  the  stage,”  which  were  justifia¬ 
ble  enough ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  an  incredible 
advance  both  in  the  public  taste  and  the  style  of  acting 
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BY  TFIE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 


One  of  the  prettiest,  quaintest  towns  in  Germany  liea 
between  civilization  and  a  great  forest.  It  is  close  to  the 
railway,  so  close  indeed  that  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  Dusty  travellers  who  have  hurried  up  the 
Rhine,  and  stopped  to  breathe  perhaps  at  Heidelberg  and 
been  fascinated  with  Baden-Baden,  lying  in  its  green, 
flowery  hollow,  and  then,  journeying  southwards  in  the 
sober-paced  train,  have  watched  the  spire  of  btrasburg.  a 
little  finger  on  the  flat  horizon,  moving  on  and  on  with 
them  beyond  fields  and  flats,  maize  and  colza,  and  the 
patient  women  hoeing  and  digging  —  turn  with  a  feeling  ot 
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Khwhiuent  to  the  pretty,  brown  town  lying  under  a  baek- 
poand  of  hills,  the  open  spire  of  its  cathedral  more  beauti- 
IjI  in  form  and  color  than  Strasburg  itself.  They  look  out 
gf  the  windows,  and  shake  the  dust  from  their  clothes,  and 
feel  a  halt-wistful  longing  to  stop  at  the  hotel  which  peeps 
ioWtingly  at  them  from  amidst  the  pretty  houses  embowered 
ia  trees.  But  it  is  not  many  that  follow  the  impulse.  The 
Alps  are  calling  them ;  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  th.at 
urano'e,  sweet  attraction  which  is  almost  irresistible  in  its 
force ;  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  see  mysterious  forms  half 
hidden  in  unearthly  vapor,  snowy  crowns,  paling  and 
ied4ening  in  the  sunset,  silent  ice-caves;  they  smell 
ilready  the  scent  of  the  pine-trees  that  throw  long  shadows 
on  the  mountain  slopes;  they  gather  gentians,  and  brown 
orchis,  and  divine  forget-me-nots,  and  drink  silvery  water 
that  comes  dashing  along  the  little  wooden  troughs.  The 
Alps  are  calling  them,  and  there  is  no  stopping  for  those 
who  have  given  their  hearts  to  those  miuhty  masters,  not 
even  here  at  the  pretty,  brown  town  with  its  forests  and  its 
hills;  they  settle  themselves  once  more  in  dusty  corners, 
and  the  train  pants  and  plods  on  to  meet  the  rushing  Rhine 
at  Basle. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago,  however,  not  so  long  that  even 
in  this  hurr)  ing  and  eventful  age  the  summer  is  forgotten, 
that  the  stream  of  travellers  which  had  been  setting  in, 
became  sud  leidy  checked.  Rumors  had  grown  too  per¬ 
sistent  for  any  except  the  most  adventurous  spirits  to  care 
to  p  It  possible  contingencies  and  a  probable  amount  of 
inconvenience  between  themselves  and  home.  The  trains 
that  labored  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  Rhine 
frontier  land,  carried  heavier  burdens  than  happy  people 
escaping  to  snow  peaks  and  glaciers.  There'  was  a  stir, 
not  only  in  the  garrisons  but  out  in  the  fields,  for  the  men 
who  worked  there  were  soldiers  like  the  rest,  some  not  hav¬ 
ing  completed  their  three  years’  service,  and  others  who 
had  done  so  forming  part  of  the  reserve  force,  which  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  need.  At  this  particular 
town  the  stir  was  especially  noticeable,  its  position  being 
lufli’  iently  near  the  probable  front  to  arouse  considerable 
excitement  and  agitation,  and  its  ver}'  danger  naturally 
proilucing  a  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  in  any  other  cause 
might  have  been  lacking  in  the  old  dominions  of  Austria 
towanis  their  new  Fatherland. 

.\s  yet,  howe'er,  the  stir  had  chietly  consisted  of  active 
military  preparations  in  the  caserne,  and  in  talk  of  all  pos- 
libleand  impossible  things  among  the  people.  Especially, 
w  might  be  guessed  by  any  one  at  all  acipiainted  with  hu¬ 
man  nature,  much  was  discussed  at  the  market,  and  polit¬ 
ical  problems  were  solved  there  with  an  ease  which  might 
have  excited  the  envy  of  the  readiest  diplomatist.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight  at  all  times,  that  market,  and  with  the  fresh 
morning  sun  pouring  upon  it,  nowhere  in  Germany  conlrl  a 
brighter  or  more  picturesque  scene  have  been  found.  Tlie 
Pialz  is  large ;  in  the  centre,  and,  e.xcept  at  its  east  end,  alto¬ 
gether  detai  lied  from  crowding  houses,  stands  the  cathedral, 
with  its  extpiisi  e  fretted  spire,  its  warm  coloring,  and  its 
three  guardian  statues  looking  down  from  their  tall  pillars. 
There  is  an  old  Kaufhaus  on  the  south  sithi  of  the  Platz, 
built  of  the  same  red  sandstone,  with  dark  shades  about  it 
where  age  has  saddened  the  tints ;  and  it  has  arches  and 
Mrved  balustrades,  two  (juaint  little  side  towers  with  odd- 
colored  tiles,  red  and  green,  like  the  sheen  on  a  dolphin’s 
back,  and  then  a  deep  roof,  out  of  which  look  little  dormer- 
winiloivs.  Besides  these  greater  points  of  interest  there 
•re  a  hundred  lesser  ones;  the  houses  thrust  out  angles 
with  irregular  one-sided  projections,  and  Virginian  creep¬ 
ers  hang  from  their  balconies  in  long  streamers  ;  the  vine- 
clad  Schlossberg  rises  softly  behind,  and  with  the  gay  mov¬ 
ing  crowd  of  market  people  about  the  old  buildings,  there 
ia  an  absolute  feast  of  color  for  the  eye.  Under  the  very 
ihadow  of  the  outstretched  gargoyles  are  stuck  little 
bomely  awnings ;  but  somehow,  the  stir  and  the  chatter 
nnd  the  shifting  figures  do  nothing  but  aild  to  the  silent 
glory  of  the  great  church.  The  women  sit  and  knit  with 
their  baskets  piled  round  them,  vegetables  and  strawber- 
ce«,  and  little  hard  plums ;  here  and  there  is  a  great  um¬ 
brella  pitched  like  a  tent  to  keep  olT  the  sun,  little  hand 


carts  stand  on  end,  a  soldier  with  his  spiked  helmet  makes 
a  glittering  point  between  the  red  head-kerchiefs,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  there  strolls  leisurely  by  a  group  of  peasants  in 
the  out-of-the-world  costume  of  the  neighboring  forest. 

The  rumors  of  war  flying  about  invested  the  spiked  hel¬ 
mets  with  an  unusual  interest.  There  were  some  people 
standing  just  under  the  central  statue,  with  the  great  west 
door  of  the  cathedral  behind  them,  and  in  front  a  short 
street  opening  out  of  the  Platz  —  a  man,  one  or  two  old 
women,  and  a  fair-haired  girl,  who  was  not  much  attending 
to  their  talk,  and  who  had  a  rosy  red  kerchief  on  her  head, 
a  green  skirt,  and  full  white  .sleeves  as  far  as  the  elbows. 
For  a  moment,  as  the  cathedral  door  swung  open,  she  stood 
in  strong  relief  against  the  tlark  shallow;  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  on  her,  and  she  put  up  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  eagerly  down  the  little  street.  Nobody  noticed 
what  a  pretty  picture  she  made,  or  would  have  thought 
much  about  it  if  they  had  seen  it,  for  Vefele  Burklln  was 
as  well  known  in  the  market  as  half  the  other  women  who 
were  buying  and  selling  and  chattering  with  voices  that 
sometimes  touched  you  straniiely  by  a  sort  of  sad,  pathetic 
cadence.  The  two  old  women  and  the  man  were  talking 
and  pointing  to  a  soldier  or  two,  but  they  had  an  eye  for 
business  all  the  while  and  to  the  baskets  at  their  feet. 
Perhaps  they  were  a  little  glad  that  Vefele’s  thoughts  were 
elsewhere,  for  people  came  up  and  bought,  and  there  was 
the  girl  looking  up  the  street  and  entering  into  no  compe¬ 
tition. 

“  Age  first,”  said  the  eldest  of  the  three  when  her  com¬ 
panion  touched  her  and  pointed  with  a  little  compunction. 
“  There  is  time  yet  for  a  girl  like  her.” 

Ah,  yes,  and  other  things,  too,  that  come  with  time  ! 

But  presently  Vefele  shook  herself,  turned  round,  looked 
at  the  Itaskets,  and  then  at  the  women’s  faces. 

“  So  !  ”  she  said,  with  a  Hush  of  indignation  and  a  little 
petulant  stamp;  “  when  one  is  with  f'riend.s  it  does  not  do 
to .  keep  one’s  eyes  shut.  Has  Frau  Witzel  been  by? 
And,  dear  Heaven,  the  cook  from  the  Hof?  —  and  I  h.ave 
sold  nothing !  You  might  have  told  me,”  she  said  sharply 
to  the  old  women. 

She  was  ready  to  cry,  but  they  were  very  philosophic 
over  her  troubles.  “  Mine  wanted  selling  as  much  as 
yours,”  said  old  Catherine,  plumping  down  upon  the  step 
of  the  pillar  and  pulling  out  her  knitting. 

“  And  if  it  was  Otto  Meyer  you  looked  for,  he  is  there,” 
said  her  companion,  with  an  eye  to  an  elderly  housekeeper 
who  was  ajiproaching. 

Vefele  just  glanced  up  for  a  moment.  A  pretty,  pictur¬ 
esque  cart,  drawn  by  a  fast  trotting  little  black  cow,  came 
quickly  down  the  street ;  a  man  in  a  scarlet  cap  was  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  driving.  A  half  smile  trembled  on  the  girl’s 
lips,  though  she  turned  her  head  away  (piickly,  and  re¬ 
venged  herself  upon  the  old  women  by  stepping  out  and 
intercepting  the  coudng  purchaser. 

“  There  is  no  fruit  like  mine  in  the  market,”  she  said, 
proudly.  And  then  there  was  a  little  wrangle  about  the 
price. 

“  If  this  terrible  war  comes,  wo  must  give  up  fruit  and 
such  luxuries,”  said  the  grave  housekeeper,  walking  away 
with  her  prize. 

“  Yes.  yes,  trust  the  rich  for  giving  up  anything,”  mut¬ 
tered  old  Catherine,  crossly. 

All  this  time  the  girl  had  kept  her  eyes  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  fruit,  and  the  basketi,  and  the  money  she 
was  counting.  Nevertheless,  by  some  odd  intuition,  she 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  movements  of  the  little  cart; 
knew  that  it  had  vanished  tinder  an  archway  overhung 
with  the  pretty,  green  streamers  of  a  Virginian  creeper  ; 
knew  that  the  man  in  the  red  cap  had  emerged  again,  and 
was  striding  towards  the  very  sitot  where  she  stooil ;  knew 
what  greeting  would  follow,  and  yet  started  with  the  most 
innocent  surprise  when  a  voice  said  in  her  ear,  — 

“  V’cfele !  ” 

“  Ah !  Heaven,  thou,  Otto !  Why  come  in  such  a  fashion 
just  to  startle  one  when  one  thinks  of  other  things  I  Three 
and  four  —  three  and  four  are  seven.”  For  a  moment  the 
girl  still  stood  witli  her  back  turned,  dropping  the  kreutzers 
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from  one  hand  to  another,  when,  finding  he  did  not  aiiitwer,  I 
she  looked  round  suddenly.  At  si^ht  of  his  face,  both 
smile  and  pout  vanished.  She  caught  bis  arm,  and  cried 
out,  —  I 

“  There  is  some  misfortune  Otto;  tell  me  I  ”  I 

“  No  such  misfortune,  best  Vefele,"  said  the  young  fel¬ 
low,  with  a  certain  would-be  bravery,  whi  h  at  this  instant 
was  not  the  first  feeling  in  his  heart.  “  We  have  all  got  to 
join  at  once.  If  it  were  not  tor  thee,  and  the  father,  and 
the  mother,  and  the  hay  ”  — 

Otto’s  voice  broke  down  in  a  sort  of  sob.  Vefele’s  face 
had  turned  white,  and  her  hands  trembled. 

“  There  will  be  war,  then,”  she  said  after  a  moment’s 
pause;  “  and  1,  Go<l  forgive  me,  have  not  prajed  against  it 
as  the  Ilerr  Pfarrer  told  us  we  should” —  She  broke  off 
suddenly  and  caught  Otto’s  arm  and  tried  to  draw  him  at 
once  into  the  church.  “  Come  1  ”  she  e.xclaimed,  impera¬ 
tively  ;  “if  we  were  both  to  pray  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
I  were  to  promise  a  silver  arrow  to  Our  Lady  —  Come,  1 
Ottol” 

“  There  is  no  hurry,”  said  the  young  man  a  little  reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“  What  shall  you  do  with  your  raspberries  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  here  and  sell  your  raspberries,”  grumbled  old 
Catherine.  But  Vefele  was  not  heeding.  She  was  draw¬ 
ing  Otto  swiftly  into  the  beautiful  re<l-brown  cathedral,  and 
all  the  poor  fruit  and  things  might  shrivel  in  the  sun.  At 
the  door  sat  an  old  woman,  muttering,  and  stretching  out 
her  hand.  Vefele  poured  all  the  kreutzers  she  still  held,  1 
into  her  lap.  “  Pray  for  us,”  she  said,  in  an  eager  voice, 
without  stopping  for  a  moment.  And  then  the  door  swung 
open,  and  the  two  seemed  to  those  outside  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  gloom.  Perhaps  there  are  other  times 
when  our  dazzled  eyes  make  that  mistake. 

Vefele  lived  in  a  little  hamlet  about  half  an  hour’s  walk 
from  the  town.  You  were  not  actually  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  forest,  but  yet  it  ran  along  on  either  siile,  and  there 
were  glades,  and  bits  of  emerald  meatlows,  and  little  plots 
of  vegetables  undivided  from  the  grass  by  any  fence.  The 
cattle  were  all  in  the  stalls,  now  that  the  crops  were  grow¬ 
ing  up.  The  Biirklins  kept  a  sort  of  country  Biergarten, 
There  was  a  church  close  by  with  an  ugly  spire  and  a 
clock  ;  a  little  stream  ran  down  one  side  of  the  road,  and 
if  you  wanted  to  go  at  once  into  the  gnrten — one  can 
hardly  use  the  Kngli^h  word  as  an  equivalent  in  this  case 
—  a  little  bridge  helped  you  to  your  purpose.  The  garlens 
are  all  alike.  There  are  thick  little  stumpy  horse-chest¬ 
nuts,  and  sometimes  lamps  hanging  from  them,  long  tables 
underneath,  people  sitting,  eating  kuijelopf.t,  and  drinking 
beer  in  high  covered  scho/ipenn,  or  |KThaps  fragrant  coflee. 
Not  unfre(|uen'ly  some  one  would  give  a  ball  at  the  Biirk- 
lins’;  a  good,  honest  dance,  beginning  at  six  or  seven,  and 
all  over  at  an  early  hour.  But  no  one  was  thinking  of  balls 
at  this  time.  Some  would  have  it  there  could  be  no  change 
in  the  world  because  there  was  no  change  as  yet  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  others  had  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
flying  away  to  places  where  the  roar  of  battle  should  at 
least  be  nmre  remote.  Y’ou  might  meet  mothers  and  wives 
trooping  into  the  town  along  the  dusty  road,  with  chest¬ 
nuts  on  eitfier  side,  to  hear  the  last  news.  And  yet,  there 
was  that  oihl  love  of  excitement,  even  of  excitement  full  of 
pain,  which  is  one  of  the  strangest  contradictions  in  human 
nature.  The  very  mothers  and  wives  could  hardly  have 
borne  without  a  flash  of  disappointment  to  know  that  it  was 
all  at  an  end.  and  that  their  Karls  and  Berlholds  were  com¬ 
ing  back  pi'aceably  to  the  hay-cutting,  and  the  flax, and  the 
colza,  instea<l  of  marching  along  to  that  other  harvest, 
whieh  loome<l  up  in  their  dreams,  strange  and  grim. 

•  Otto  Meyer’s  cottage  lay  some  distance  Iteyond  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  dee|>er  in  the  foi'est.  It  was  one  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  old  brown  houses  with  deep  shelving  roofs,  and  flowers 
banging  out  of  the  windows,  whieh  are  built  of  pine,  and 
are  more  like  a  Swiss  chalet  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  You  may  still  see  them  in  the  forest,  though  they 
are  being  driven  out,  like  other  pretty  things.  Oito’s 
father  was  a  wood-ranger  and  had  charge  of  a  certain  dis¬ 
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trict  of  forest  land  under  the  Herr  Forster’s  eye:  Lis  son 
assisted  him,  and  was  to  have  been  married  this  autumn 
if  this  separation  had  not  come.  Only  one  man,  1  tliinW 
had  anything  to  say  against  it,  for  Vefele  had  the  n-puta- 
tion  of  being  not  only  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  neighl)oi  hood 
but  one  of  the  most  thrifty.  Her  inoiher  had  tamdit  her 
carefully.  Somehow,  in  these  pretty  country  places  where 
life  seems  more  natural  and  more  open  to  innocent  inllu- 
ences  than  where  men  jostle  each  other  in  the  great  struHe 
for  existence,  we  do  not  look  for  the  same  sordid  liitle  mean¬ 
nesses.  But  I  am  afraid  that  is  only  a  dream  of  Arcadia. 
Our  pastoral  peasants  develop  much  the  same  natures 
after  all,  and  Frau  Biirklin  could  have  held  her  own,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  ought  to  have  been  her  own 
against  any  woman  sou  could  have  brought  to  bargain  with 
her.  Vefele  ha<l  been  brought  up  in  this  school,  and 
although  the  girl’s  character  was  sweeter  and  truer  than 
her  mother’s  had  ever  been,  there  was  a  certain  honsewile- 
liness  inherent  in  her  which  responded  only  loo  readily  to 
the  maxims  which  had  been  preached  ever  since  the  time 
when  she  was  a  little  fair-haired  girl,  running  out  to  the 
guests  with  bunches  of  cherries  in  her  fat  hands.  There 
was  no  better  market  woman  than  Vefele,  and  she  alone, 
of  all  the  family,  almost  succeeded  in  satisfying  her  mother. 

There  are  things  in  this  world  of  Goil’s  which  some¬ 
times  seem  to  us  like  sad  problems  —  too  sad  and  stranire 
for  us — sorrow,  and  parting,  and  death;  but  we  maj 
know  some  day  that  but  for  them  the  greatest  and  divinest 
part  of  us  would  have  never  slatted  into  life.  Life  had 
been  to  Vefele,  hitherto,  chiefly  a  place  for  buying  and 
selling,  for  rearing  ftoultry,  and  settling  bills,  and  gaining  a 
character  as  a  notable  housemniden.  It  was  all  to  be  very 
much  the  same  over  again  when  she  had  married  Otto, 
anil  so  things  were  to  go  on  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  sudden  separation  had  been  the  first  thing  that  had 
startled  her. 

She  had  seen  Otto  on  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  she  found  it  impossible,  in  spite  of  her  moiher'.s  scold¬ 
ing,  to  take  any  interest  in  the  (juestion  whether  the  calf 
should  l)e  driven  to  market  at  once,  or  be  kept  until  it 
was  possible  that  prices  might  be  raised  by  a  war.  Vulele, 
instead  of  joining  in  the  discussion,  stood  at  the  window 
and  absently  twisted  together  some  s|irays  of  ivy  that  was 
growing  from  a  pot  round  the  inside  of  the  window.  The 
rosy  red  kerchief  was  taken  off,  and  you  could  see  the 
pretty,  shining  coils  of  brown  hair. 

“The  gill’s  a  fool!”  exclaimed  Frau  Biirklin,  angrily, 
when  she  had  three  times  demanded  how  cab  es  were  sell¬ 
ing  and  received  no  answer.  “  Vefele  !  I  say,  Vefele  1" 

“  If  the  JungJerle  has  lost  her  ears,  you  are  determined 
all  the  world  shall  know  you  keep  your  tongue,  Frau 
Biirklin,”  coolly  said  a  new-comer,  who  walked  into  the 
little  inn  at  this  moment.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  frizzly  brown  hair,  and  an  eye  like  a  hawk; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  unfastened  a  belt  from  his  shoulders, 
flung  it  on  the  table,  and  shook  himself  like  a  dog.  “  Mhat 
is  the  matter  with  V’efele  V  ” 

“  That  is  no  concern  of  yours,  and  neither  here  ror 
there,”  said  the  housemother,  with  red  cheeks,  and  a  readi¬ 
ness  for  battle.  “If  you  are  so  quick  to  ask  questions, 
you  may  answer  a  few  at  the  same  time.  IVrlnips  you 
will  tell  me  how  honest  folk  .are  to  live  in  these  days? 
Here  are  Hans  and  Johann  both  called  out.” 

“  Live  V  ”  answered  the  young  man,  carelessly,  “  that’s  s 
matter  you’ve  had  a  longer  experience  in  than  I.  AVhen 
I  was  here  last  you  told  me  they  were  worthless  gooJ-fo^ 
nothings.” 

“  So  I  said,  and  so  I  say  now,”  shrilly  asserted  Frau 
Biirklin.  “But  if  th<;y  fake  the  good-for-nothings,  think 
what  are  those  they  leave,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  are 
here  yet — ja,  tcohl;  ja,  tf'lil;  have  patience;  lam  com- 

She  ran  out,  and  the  young  fellow  leant  with  two  hands 
on  the  tabh,  and  looked  a  little  wistfully  at  the  girl, 
although  he  could  see  nothing  of  her  face,  and  only  the 
shining  coils  of  hair.  “  Vefele,”  he  said  presently,  in  an 
altered  voice,  “  Vefele  1  ” 
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«  Well  V  ”  slie  answered,  shortly,  without  turnmij  round. 

“  Are  you  still  angry  V  Will  you  speak  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  you  talk  as  you  did  last  time.” 

“I'll  not,  I  swear  I’ll  not.” 

“Then  say  what  you  want.” 

“  But  I  want  you  to  speak  to  me.” 

“  I  am  speaking,  am  1  not  V  ” 

She  llasheil  round  upon  him  at  these  words  a  face  very 
anlike  its  usual  bright  good-humor.  Something  glistened 
in  her  eyes,  and  Vineenz  was  at  her  side  in  a  m  nnent. 

“Ton  are  crying,  heart’s  beloved  —  what  ails  thee  V  ” 
he  cried  out  with  a  tender  inipetuosity,  holding  out  his 
anas  as  if  he  half-hoped  she  might  fall  into  them.  But 
Vcfcle  repulsed  him  with  a  still  more  impetuous  move¬ 
ment. 

“  This  is  how  you  keep  your  word,  then  ;  the  word  you 
.rate  only  a  minute  ago  !  ”  she  said  angrily. 

’  “  Bat  I  did  not  see  you  were  in  trouble,”  pleaded  the 
young  fellow  earnestly. 

Velele  had  no  softness  in  her  heart  for  him,  in  spite  of 
his  good  looks ;  it  was  to  her  only  an  aggravation  of  her 
trouble  that  he  should  be  there,  that  he  should  even  try  to 
comfort  her.  It  is  not  .always  when  we  love  that  we  are 
most  patient  with  other  love  to  which  we  can  give  no  re¬ 
turn,  though  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  though  it  must  be  .so. 
She  would  not  so  much  as  grant  him  a  kind  glance,  and  at 
this  moment  little  Lenchcu,  the  servant,  came  flying  in 
breathless :  — 

“  Is  it  true,  then,  that  war  has  been  declared,  and  al¬ 
ready  one  battle  fought?” 

Vefele  started  ;  both  the  girls  were  gazing  open-eyed  at 
Vineenz. 

“  War  has  been  declared,”  he  .said  ;  “  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  forest  and  have  lost  two  days,  and  now  1  am  on 
my  way  to  join  as  fast  as  1  can.” 

Lenehen  ran  (juickly  out  of  the  room  to  report  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  her  news  ;  Vineenz  fixed  his  eyes  imploringly 
upon  Vefele  wiih  an  expression  which  seemed  strangely  at 
rarianee  with  the  man’s  whole  bearing.  Would  she  have 
no  kind  woni  for  him  even  now  ? 

But  though  his  tidings  had  evidently  increased  her  dis¬ 
tress,  she  did  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  himself.  The  neglect  stung  him  to  the  he.art. 

“  So  the  neighbors  may  all  go  and  get  shot  as  fast  as 
they  please,  it  remains  the  same  to  you,  juntf/erle  ?  ” 

"  Uh,  no,”  said  the  girl  simply,  “  it  is  because  of  the  war 
that  I  cry.” 

“  But  not  that  I  am  in  it  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  cry  for  that  ?  ”  she  said  in  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  voice.  “  1  am  sorry  for  the  old  mother,  but  you  will 
come  back,  and  .she  will  be  happy  again.” 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  Jiis  face  as  she  spoke,  the 
wistiuhiess  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  a  certain  fierce  passion 
blazeil  in  them. 

“1  know,  1  know  what  it  means,”  he  said,  setting  his 
teeth  and  speaking  thickly  ;  “  you  will  think  of  no  one  but 
that  dolt  Oito.” 

The  words  died  aw.ay  into  something  like  a  curse. 

They  were  Vefcle’s  eyes  that  flamed  now.  She  turned 
and  faced  him  and  said  deliberately,  “  You  are  right.  I, 
who  am  Otto’s  betrothed,  think  of  Otto  from  morning  till 
night  Never  before  have  I  thought  enough,  as  I  know 
now.  Why  do  you  dare  to  come  here  and  speak  of  him  to 
me,  you,  who  are  not  worthy  to  live  in  the  same  earth  1  ” 

“  1  loved  you  before  he  did,”  Vineenz  answered  with  a 
•ort  of  dogged  persistence. 

“  You  ])ersecute  me  with  what  I  do  not  want.  Go  your 
*»y,  Vineenz  Losinger,”  said  the  girl,  scornfully. 

ihe  young  man  stooil  still  for  a  moment  a.s  if  her  disdain 
had  raised  a  storm  which  almost  choked  him.  Ilis  face 
*»8  changed  ;  big  veins  started  out  of  his  forward  ;  there 
an  indescribable  rage  in  his  eyes.  He  strode  to  the 
•able  and  snatched  up  the  cap  and  belt  he  had  thrown 
there. 

then,  Vefele  Biirklin,  with  the  heart  of  atone,”  he 
passionately  ;  “  you  are  not  the  first  woman  that  has 
•fnven  a  man  to  something  worse  than  death  —  and  for 


I  your  Otto,  do  you  know  that  we  are  in  the  same  regiment  ? 

I  —  do  you  know  that  I  hate  him  ?  —  do  you  know  that  you 
'  have  given  him  the  worst  enemy  that  he  ever  had  in  his 
,  life  ?  ” 

Like  other  women  her  passion  broke  down  utterly  before 
the  mighty  storm  which  she  h.ad  raised ;  he  h<ad  not 
finished  his  disjointed  words  before  Vefele  was  pale,  trem¬ 
bling,  and  terrified.  She  was  too  stupefied  to  move,  and  as 
he  turned  at  the  door  to  fling  her  one  last  look  of  rage,  he 
saw  her  standing  motionless,  as  he  saw  her  forever  after¬ 
wards  in  his  dreams,  the  pretty  young  figure  in  the  dark  dress 
and  full  white  sleeves,  standing  up  against  the  window,  the 
light  shining  on  her  fair  hair,  the  ivy  wreath  setting  her  as 
it  were  in  a  frame,  and  outside  the  background  of  green 
chestnuts.  She  stood  breathing  quickly,  with  her  lips  a  lit¬ 
tle  apart  and  her  eyes  strained.  Suddenly  she  cried  out, 
and  ran  from  the  room  into  the  f/arten.  There  were  two  or 
three  men  sitting  and  smoking  double-headed  pipes  under 
the  trees,  and  one  of  them  called  to  her  to  bring  them  .«ome 
beer.  Velele  heeded  nothing;  she  ran  out  of  the  little 
gate,  .and  across  the  bridge,  and  into  the  road,  where  half 
a  dozen  children  had  got  some  sticks  and  were  playing  at 
soldiers. 

Have  you  seen  Vineenz  ?  ”  she  asked,  breathlessly, 
I  looking  up  and  down  the  ro.ad. 

I  ‘‘  Is  it  Vineenz  Losinger,  mihlele  f  ”  said  the  little  corpo¬ 
ral,  coming  forward,  and  saluting  politely.  “  He  is  gone 
that  road  to  the  town  with  long  steps  like  this  —  war  is 
declared ;  we  must  all  fight.  We  defend  the  llhine,”  he 
explained,  pointing  to  the  little  stream. 

The  children  screwed  iij)  their  mouths,  so  as  not  to  en¬ 
danger  discipline  by  laughing,  and  drew  up  in  an  irregular 
row.  Vefele,  sick  at  he.art,  went  hack  swiftly,  and  into 
the  room  she  had  left,  where  there  were  the  long  tables, 

I  and  a  few  horn-handled  knives,  and  a  great  stove.  She  sat 
j  down,  and  put  her  arms  on  the  table,  litid  her  head  on 
them,  and  cried  bitterly.  In  the  gavtm  the  men  had  be¬ 
gun  to  sing  a  patriotic  song;  they  had  got  Lenehen  to  stand 
and  sing  too.  Every  now  and  then  there  came  from  the 
kitchen  the  shrill  sound  of  Frau  Biirklin’s  voice  still  wran¬ 
gling  about  the  calf.  Over  Vefele’s  head  a  little  hermit 
cuckoo  pojiped  suddenly  out  of  his  clock,  euckooeil  hurriedly, 
and  was  in  again  with  the  door  slammed  after  him  before 
there  was  time  to  draw  a  breath.  The  sun  shone  out  softly, 
as  though  there  were  no  such  things  as  war,  and  love,  and 
jealousy  in  the  world,  —  shone  on  the  green  ivy,  and  on 
the  girl’s  pretty  head,  and  on  the  fields  where  the  corn  was 
waving  that  should  never  be  reaped,  but  beaten  down  in 
its  innocent  beauty  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  man  the  de¬ 
stroyer. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  pouring  into  the  town  as 
Vineenz  walked  towards  it  with  fierce,  quick  steps.  Those 
who  glanced  at  him  avoided  him,  for  he  was  known  to  be  a 
passionate  man,  anti  there  was  a  black  cloud  on  his  face, 
darker  than  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  e.\- 
cept  on  the  pretty, brown  town  itself.  This  was  looking  its 
brightest,  ilro.ail  sum.ach  leaves  glistened  in  the  sun,  the 
mountain  ash  was  becoming  scarlet,  there  were  wreaths  of 
clematis,  gay  flower  boxes  with  open  rails  sticking  out 
here  and  there  in  the  streets,  hanging  pots  with  patches  of 
crimson  and  blue,  oleanders,  and  tame  little  vineyards  run¬ 
ning  along  the  backs  of  some  of  the  houses.  The  streets 
were  full  of  exciteil  people ;  women  hurried  sadly  by  with 
faces  of  mute  misery  ;  a  soldier  would  be  surrounded  by  a 
demonstrative  group;  and  as  the  day  went  on  the  sadness 
seemed  to  increase.  AVords  that  were  at  first  only  random 
guesses  were  caught  up  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

“  To  night  1  —  is  it  possible?  —  Ach,  mein  Karl,  GoU 
betrnhre  Uich !  ” 

There  was  an  eager  stir  round  the  caneme,  and  the  bands 
played  inspiriting  airs,  but  there  were  sad  hearts  that  could 
not  keep  time  with  the  mu-ic,  too  heavy  with  the  weight 
of  farewells.  The  white  glare  of  the  day  began  to  soften, 
and  to  take  cool  tints,  a  little  breeze  fluttered,  a  kind  of 
i  siil)dued  brown  glory  stole  over  the  cathedral,  the  hills  be- 
I  hind  grew  purple,  the  sunset  lights  died  away  behind  the 
Schonberg,  lights  threw  weird  shadows,  the  old  archways 
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made  points  of  blacker  blackness  in  the  night.  Out  in  the 
little  country  Bkrgarten  everything  was  still,  except  Frau 
Biirklin  scolding  Lencben  to  bed,  when  a  woman  came 
hurriedly  in. 

“  If  you  wish  to  see  your  Otto  again,  Vefele,  come  at 
once.  It  is  war  —  they  march  this  night,”  she  said,  burst¬ 
ing  into  sobs. 

“  This  night  I  ” 

“  This  night,  the  poor  fellows  I  Otto  is  breaking  his 
heart,  and  I  promised  him  you  should  stand  where  the 
light  should  fall  on  you,  as  they  march  to  the  station.  He 
could  not  come,  for  none  have  been  allowed  to  go  beyond 
a  certain  distance.  Oh,  such  a  day  as  we  have  had  I  And 
they  say  we  are  all  in  the  greatest  danger.” 

Even  Frau  Biirklin  was  stunned  for  the  moment.  As 
for  Vefele  she  caught  the  woman’s  arm  and  drew  her 
quickly  into  the  road.  The  two  hastened  along  too 
breathless  and  too  agitated  to  speak. 

In  the  town  the  outwanl  signs  of  excitement  were  dying 
away.  The  farewells  were  over,  the  rappel  was  beaten 
very  late,  but  it  was  beaten  at  last,  and  the  men  were  back 
in  their  barracks  by  eleven,  the  doors  at  the  back  securely 
fastened,  and  the  front  guarded  by  the  general  himself,  who 
seated  himself  there  to  prevent  any  more  partings  that 
night  shaking  the  mettle  of  his  men.  Two  hours  later  the 
regiment  was  drawn  up  before  the  caserne.  It  was  a  dark, 
moonless  night,  heavy  with  elouds,  here  and  there  pierced 
by  trembling  stars.  Scarcely  a  man  but  bad  that  day 
parted  from  his  nearest  friemls  ;  the  very  boys  had  glory, 
and  love,  and  a  hundred  conflicting  things  pulling  at  their 
heart-strings,  and  what  added  tenfold  to  the  struggle  was 
that  no  one  dared  to  think  to  what  he  might  be  leaving  his 
dear  ones,  since  the  town  seemed  especially  exposed  to  the 
invader.  So  they  stood  there  in  the  darkne.ss,  a  stern, 
silent  mass  of  men.  One  voice  broke  the  silence — the 
general's.  He  did  not  say  much ;  but  he  asked  them  if 
they  would  swear  fidelity  to  their  flag,  and  suddenly  every 
sword  leaped  from  its  sheath,  every  right  hand  was  raised, 
a  deep  '■'■Ja!”  rolled  out  from  every  mouth.  They  heard 
it  for  half  a  mile  roun<l,  it  was  said  afterwards,  the  sound 
was  so  sudden,  so  simultaneous.  It  died  away  as  (piickly, 
and  then  began  the  dead  thud  of  the  silent  march,  un¬ 
broken,  except  by  the  sharp  sob  of  some  miserable 
woman. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  railway  station  a  lamp 
stands  at  a  corner,  and  there  Vefele  and  her  friend 
stationed  themselves,  and  waited  wearily.  Sometimes 
another  shadow  as  sad  as  they  would  j)ass  by ;  but  there 
were  not  many  people  in  the  streets  at  that  time  of  night. 
It  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  must  have  stood  there  all 
night,  when  at  last  they  heard  that  shout,  and  then  the 
dull  sounds  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  until  presently  the 
light  caught  the  first  faces,  and  the  daik  uniforms  with  the 
little  line  of  scarlet  brightening  them.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strangely  overpowering  in  this  solemn  night-march, 
its  silence,  its  regularity,  its  intense  gravity.  The  women 
trembled  and  shrank,  and  then  Vefele  gave  a  little  cry. 
Otto  was  close  to  them,  his  fair,  rather  heavy,  German  face 
changed,  eager  and  sad  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  rank 
immediately  behind  marched  Vincenz  Losinger.  They 
all  came  out  of  the  darkness,  and  were  in  it  again  at  once. 
Otto  had  only  time  to  wave  and  smile;  Vincenz  did  not  see 
her,  but  she  was  quick  to  notice  the  settled  blaekness  in 
his  face.  Vefele  shuddered.  The  French  were  nothing; 
all  her  terror  henceforth  was  to  lie  in  the  grim  figure  keep¬ 
ing  step  by  step  behind  the  fair-haired  young  soldier,  as 
though  he  were  dogging  his  footsteps  —  in  the  echo  of  the 
words  which  rang  always  in  her  ears  :  “  Do  you  know  how 
I  hate  him?  Do  you  know  what  an  enemy” —  Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  went  the  heavy  steps  rising  and  dying  away, 
Otto  and  Vincenz,  Otto  and  Vincenz,  the  two  men  close 
together  whom  it  seemed  to  her  a  hundred  miles  would 
scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  divide. 

It  was  all  quiet  at  last.  'Iliere  is  a  little  plaU  in  the 
town  at  the  back  of  the  Kaisers  Strasse ;  the  street  runs 
down  one  side,  the  corner  house  is  overhung  with  creepers, 
and  two  sides  are  taken  up  with  a  monastery  and  the 


cloisters  belonging  to  it.  In  the  centre,  with  trees  planted 
all  round,  a  statue  crowns  a  fountain,  —  a  statue  of  a  monk 
with  a  fine,  earnest  face.  There  is  always  a  sort  of  quiet 
about  the  little  platz,  and  yet  a  brown-cowled  Franciscan, 
passing  back  that  night  from  some  errand  of  merc^, 
stopped  before  the  statue  and  shook  his  head.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  if  men’s  memorials  should  be  raised  in  fittinir 
places,  to  one  who  had  seen  that  day’s  work  there  must 
have  been  something  discordant  about  the  peacefulness  and 
the  cloisters  and  the  quiet  night,  and  the  figure  of  Berthold 
Schwartz,  inventor  of  gunpowder.  “  Auferens  hella  u^ijue 
ad  Jinem  terras.  Vacate  et  videte  quoniam  ego  sum  Dem," 
muttered  the  Franciscan,  crossing  himself.  In  a  moment 
or  two  he  went  on,  a  dark  picturesque  shadow,  and  the 
little  platz  was  left  as  silent  as  death,  with  its  ghostlj 
figure  in  the  midst. 

Events  passed  so  quickly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  that  those  who  looked  for  successet 
and  reverses,  marches  and  counter-marches,  and  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  a  great  campaign,  found  their  breath  taken  awar 
by  the  sudden  smiting  down  of  what  at  first  presented  such 
a  formidable  front.  But  there  were  others  to  whom  noth¬ 
ing  would  have  seemed  quick.  When  there  are  personal 
fears  and  anxieties  tormenting  you,  hours  and  days  lose  all 
proportion  and  stretch  into  enclless  weariness,  and  there  ii 
a  horrible  hunger  for  tidings  in  which  people  seem  to  live 
a  lifetime,  though  it  may  be  but  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at 
the  most.  And  all  this  tune  the  little  homely  things  which, 
after  all,  are  the  strongest  in  the  world,  continue.  Come 
p.arting,  come  sorrow,  come  death,  they  go  on  and  on,  a 
daily  round  which  makes  a  treadmill  for  some,  hut  which 
has  to  be  trodden  though  it  be  with  bleeding  feet.  Vefele, 
poor  child,  was  working  away  at  her  treadmill,  which  once 
had  seemed  all  she  wanted  in  this  life ;  now  she  would  look 
round  her  and  wonder  vaguely  that  the  trees  were  still 
green,  the  flowers  blossoming,  as  if  it  were  im|)ossihle  that 
summer  had  not  by  that  time  passed  and  winter  come. 
Perhaps  it  was  worse  for  the  people  of  that  place  than  for 
others.  They  lived,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
strife,  they  could  hear  the  distant  boom  of  the  guns  about 
Strasburg  and  Breisach,  wounded  men  were  brought  back 
to  be  nursed  or  buried ;  they  had  the  ghastliness  without 
the  excitement  of  war.  Sometimes  the  cathedral  was  full 
of  praying  figures.  There  were  the  stately  columns  spring¬ 
ing  up  towards  softly  rounded  arches,  niched  saints  look¬ 
ing  (iown  from  where  men  had  set  them  as  it  were  to 
bestow  perpetual  benedictions;  underneath,  the  shifting 
crowd.  Perhaps  music  would  peal  out,  a  service  be 
recited  ;  perhaps  you  might  come  in  and  find  a  strangely 
impressive  silence  broken  only  by  the  scrape  of  a  chair,  an 
irrepressible  sob,  and  then  the  distant  dull  lioom.  Many 
never  forgot  that  silence  which  was  filled  with  something 
they  could  not  explain.  Tliere  were  the  distant  guns  ami 
the  distant  dying,  and  heaven  overhead  both  here  and 
there. 

A  house  in  an  airy  part  of  the  town  was  fitted  up  for  the 
wounded,  the  old  Kau/haus  was  full  of  stores,  and  the 
women  were  hard  at  work,  scraping  lint,  and  pulling  cross 
threads  out  of  little  squares  of  linen.  As  each  convoy 
arrived  Vefele  would  picture  Otto  shot  down  and  bleeding. 
Yet  always  it  was  not  the  common  enemy  she  dreaded,  but 
the  one  enemy  close  behind  him,  the  relentless  face  at  his 
shoulder.  She  would  trudge  through  the  forest  to  where 
Vincenz’  mother  lived,  and  carry  with  her  a  little  pathetic 
offering,  as  if  thus  she  could  propitiate  Vincenz.  Her 
mother  would  scold  by  the  hour  when  she  knew  what  the 
girl  had  done,  and  the  old  woman,  who  detested  her  bov  s 
love,  had  never  so  much  as  a  good  word,  but  yet  Vefele 
gathered  a  few  crumbs  by  her  walk,  and  hoped  that 
Vincenz  wouhl  hear  of  it  and  relent.  And  everv  now  and 
then  a  letter  from  Otto  would  come  like  something  better 
than  sunshine. 

So  time  went  on,  although  to  some  it  seemed  so  slow, 
the  vineyards  were  stripped  of  their  fruit,  autumn  passed, 
winter  followed,  Paris  was  invested,  Strasburg  yieldeil,  and 
in  the  glow  of  victory  the  people  began  to  cease  to  fear  lor 
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l^eir  own  safety.  Yet  the  better  instructed  knew  that 
their  danger  was  very  far  from  being  at  an  end,  for  the 
{eieest  struggle  was  going  on  at  tlie  very  point  which 
threatened  the  town,  and  it  was  the  14th  corps  (tarmte 
containing  their  own  regiment,  which  had  the  work  to  do 
p)und  Belfort,  with  so  great  an  extent  of  territory  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  constant  man^hes  and  counter-marches  made  it 
rery  bard  to  gain  certain  news  of  them.  Their  hardships 
were  great,  the  winter  was  intolerably  severe,  and  at  times 
the  Germans  were  starving,  for  their  carts  could  not  come 
op  to  ihein.  Every  now  and  then  would  arrive  a  letter 
from  a  comrade :  “  Your  man  is  dead.  It  was  the  colil 

ind  hunger  that  did  it.  He  bids  you  kiss  the  little  ones.” 
Xhe  tragedies  came  like  this  in  a  simple  fashion,  and  com¬ 
monplace  enough,  alas  1  that  winter,  and  the  children  cried, 
poor  little  souls,  more  because  the  mother  cried  than  be- 
death  was  to  them  a  thing  worse  than  absence. 
Meanwhile  the  cold  grew  fearfully  intense.  The  women, 
plodding  in  from  the  farms  through  deep  snow,  thought 
with  terror  of  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  expo.-ed  to  its 
pitiless  force  ;  but  they  had  no  fear  that  the  tide  of  victory 
Di'ht  turn,  like  those  who  better  understood  the  position 
of  atfairs.  For  the  strife  was  concentrating  at  Belfort, 
Bourbaki  was  hastening  to  its  rescue,  there  was  heavy 
fighting,  the  sortie  had  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess,  anil  ii  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retire,  the  French 
would  probably  push  across  the  frontier,  and  the  pretty 
brown  town,  now  white  with  snow,  would  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  invader.  The  decisive  battle  la.sted  for  three  days 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  very 
thought  that  saved  them  after  all,  for  at  a  critical  moment 
one  of  the  regiments  wavered,  and  an  ofKcer  shouted  that 
if  they  gave  way  the  homes  they  loved  would  be  the  first 
to  tall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  “  And  so,”  said  a 
Toung  fellow  afterwards,  when  we  heard  that,  we  shook 
hands  and  swore  we  would  beat  them  or  die.”  The  battle 
was  won,  as  we  all  know  now,  but  those  who  were  waiting 
with  sick  hearts  could  only  listen  and  pray  when  they 
heard  the  faint,  far-away  sound  of  some  mighty  explosion 
reverberating  dully  among  the  mountains. 

At  no  time  during  the  war  were  tidings  so  looked  and 
longed  for  in  this  particular  town  as  in  the  time  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cessation  of  the  cannonade.  At  no  time  either 
did  they  seem  so  slow  in  arriving.  But  when  they  came 
at  last,  though  people  could  look  round  at  their  homes 
with  an  old  strange  sense  of  peaceful  security,  there  were 
terrible  pangs  to  be  umlergone,  for  it  became  (piickly  known 
that  the  regiments  of  the  little  duchy  had  sull'ered  severely, 
and  that  the  victory  was  dearly  bought. 

No  letter  at  all  came  to  Velele  or  the  Meyers.  The  girl 
hoped  and  hungered  day  after  day,  and  every  night  the 
heavy  weight  which  the  morning  had  lightened  came  back 
with  a  dull  persistency.  For  in  the  morning,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  beautiful  keen  vigor  of  a  spring  morning,  when 
ve  are  young,  it  seems  imfiossible  that  good  news  should 
not  come.  Every  night  the  hope  faded  away  and  lelt  her 
miserable.  She  went  about  her  work  as  if  she  were  walk¬ 
ing  in  her  sleep,  the  mechanism  of  habit  having  sufficient 
force  to  carry  her  through  it  after  a  fashion  ;  but  she  some¬ 
times  loijked  back  and  mutely  wondered  what  her  old  self 
lad  been.  Something  she  had  gained  at  least.  J.,ife  never 
more  to  her  could  l>e  a  thing  only  of  eating  and  drinking, 
hiying  and  selling ;  she  had  learnt  that  there  were  better 
victories  than  those  gained  by  hard  bargains;  tronble 
itielf  seemed  more  endurable  than  the  petty  meanness 
which  contented  itself  with  so  poor  an  aim,  and  sorrow  had 
W  her,  as  it  will  lead  us  all  if  we  will  accept  its  true 
tuching,  to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  she  had 
Wood  before. 

At  last,  as  the  days  wore  on,  and  this  strange  foreboding 
•ilence  remained  unbroken,  she  set  out  one  morning  to  see 
old  Gretchen  Losinger.  It  was  cold,  dreary  weather,  rain 
falling,  and  winter  seemed  to  have  stepped  suddenly 
hock  amongst  them,  but  Vefele  chose  the  day  as  one  on 
which  there  was  likely  to  be  little  doing  at  the  little  inn. 
Sne  had  a  huge  umbrella,  under  which  no  rain  could  reach, 
“he  walked  hurriedly,  and  yet  any  one  who  knew  the  girl 


would  have  detected  a  certain  heaviness  in  her  step,  unlike 
its  usual  spring.  More  than  once  she  shivered  at  the 
dreary  swirl  of  the  wind  among  the  pines,  and  the  gray 
pall  that  spread  itself  over  the  cheerless  sky,  and  when  she 
reacheil  the  Losingers’,  the  old  black-timbered  bou.ie,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  garden,  looked  so  grimly  for¬ 
bidding  that  her  heart  sank  even  lower  than  before.  Old 
Gretchen  was  at  the  door  under  the  wooden  overhanging 
balcony,  a  harsh,  melancholy  figure,  making  no  sign  of  wel¬ 
come  as  the  girl  came  timidly  towards  her.  A  dog  by  her 
side  began  to  growl. 

“  Good-day,  Vefele  Biirklin,”  said  the  old  woman  in  her 
discordant  voice;  “  what  brings  you  here  this  fine  weather? 
Is  your  fine  lover  made  Herr  Hauptmann  ?  —  or  has  he, 
perhaps,  run  away,  and  left  better  men  to  be  shot  like 
dogs  V  ” 

“  Where  is  Vincenz  ?  ”  asked  Vefele,  trembling. 

The  old  woman  did  not  at  first  answer,  but  her  very 
silence  was  fierce.  A  little  idiot  boy,  the  child  of  a  dead 
daughter,  ran  out,  caught  hold  of  his  grandmother’s  apron, 
and  made  hideous  grimaces  at  the  visitor,  who  was  still 
standing  in  the  pouring  rain.  Presently  old  Gretchen 
broke  out  angrily,  — 

“  He  is  lying  with  a  shot  through  his  leg,  and  the  typhus 
at  his  pillow.  That  pleases  you,  no  doubt?” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  faltered  the  girl.  “  Did  he  —  Vincenz  — 
write  himself  ?  ” 

“  Do  men  write  when  they  are  as  I  tell  you  V  Joseph 
Witzig  wrote.” 

“  And,  oh,  dear  Heaven,  did  he  not  say  what  had  become 
of  Otto?  ”  cried  Vefele,  clasping  her  bands. 

“  What  is  Otto  to  me  that  he  should  waste  his  words  ? 
This  is  not  the  house  for  you  to  seek  tidings  of  your  Otto. 
I  have  told  you  already  where  he  is  —  he  has  run  away.” 

“  You  are  a  wicked  woman  1  ”  cried  the  girl,  passionately, 
and  then  she  remembered  what  her  passion  had  done,  and 
checked  herself.  Great  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  she  looked 
reproachfully  at  Gretchen,  and  without  a  word  turned 
round  and  went  back  as  she  had  come  through  the  dripping 
forest.  She  felt  that  she  could  never  again  try  this  re¬ 
source,  and  blamed  herself  for  having  irritated  the  old 
woman,  whose  rough  words  grew  out  of  a  kind  of  warped 
aflection  for  her  son.  “There  is  nothing  now  left  but 
patience,”  said  poor  Vefele  to  herself.  And,  alas  I  that 
was  the  hardest  of  all. 

The  Meyers  themselves,  the  old  father  and  mother  to 
whom  Otto  was  so  much,  appeared  to  her  strangely  apa¬ 
thetic.  She  did  not  realize  that  as  life  goes  on  there  dies 
out  of  it  that  feverish  haste  to  know  everything  —  even 
the  worst  —  and  a  lesser  hope  contents  us.  Nor  indeed 
was  their  anxiety  sharpened  by  the  sting  of  which  she  was 
conscious. 

They  wrote  letters,  you  may  be  sure ;  two  or  three  to 
Otto,  and  one  to  Joseph  Witzi;:,  and  another  to  a 
second  townsman,  Karl  Schmitt,  but  the  regiments  were 
marched  about  rapidly  after  Belfort  surrendered,  and  no 
answers  came.  Then  there  was  an  armistice,  and  still  the 
14th  corps  d'armee  was  not  included.  Vefele  thought  her 
misery  was  as  endless  as  the  days.  At  length  peace  was 
proclaimed,  anil  towards  the  end  of  March  the  towns-peo- 
ple  heard  suddenly  that  the  regiment  which  had  gone  out 
from  them  so  many  months  ago  was  coming  back. 

Sorrow  and  joy  have  a  strange  sympathy  in  their  deepest 
tones.  No  one  who  looked  at  the  pretty  picturesque  town 
on  that  spring  day  could  have  well  guessed  what  ashes  and 
tears  lay  behind  the  flags  and  the  brightness  with  which  it 
had  decked  itself,  for  everything  was  fresh  and  delightful ; 
the  breeze  that  came  across  from  the  pine  forest  set  all  the 
young  leaves  rustling ;  a  hundred  colors,  ugly  and  beauti¬ 
ful  together,  made  delicious  pictures  in  a  moment.  The 
enthusiasm  had  commenced  the  day  before,  when  one  regi¬ 
ment  marched  through,  but  they  were  W urtembergers  and 
had  their  special  welcome  elsewhere.  These  that  were 
coming  belonged  almost  to  a  man  to  the  town  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  districts ;  the  peasants  poured  in,  in  their  quaint 
bright  dresses,  girls  had  been  at  work  for  hours  weaving 
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wreaths  of  evergreens,  stripping  the  poor  laurel  bushes,  or 
shaping  ivy  to  imitate  it,  bells  were  ringing,  guns  firing, 
everwhere  there  was  a  joyful  bustle,  the  most  catching, 
boisterous  gayefy.  The  biergartens  were  crowded,  gold 
and  silver  fish  swam  merrily  in  their  little  grottoes,  colored 
lamps  were  being  hung  ready  for  an  evening  illumination, 
on  all  sides  were  jwrtraits  of  the  king  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  photographs  of  telegrams,  bearded  men  with  the  : 
words  “  Saviours  of  the  Fatherland,”  written  underneath  ! 
in  big  letters ;  the  flashing  colors,  the  mad  joy  was  almost  ! 
bewildering.  And  still  there  were  such  sad  faces,  such  sad  ! 
hearts  1  Little  pathetic  groups,  that  had  somehow  got  1 
into  the  glad  tumult,  as  if  they,  too,  had  a  part  in  the  tri¬ 
umph,  and  yet  went  drearily  about  from  point  to  point  with 
strange  sunless  faces.  There  was  one  woman  in  black, 
with  a  child  clinging  to  her  apron,  who  was  hanging  up  a 
garland  and  a  bit  of  striped  cloth.  'I'he  neighbors  watched 
her  with  a  kind  of  reverent  pity,  but  she  hung  them  up,  and 
then  went  away,  poor  soul,  out  of  the  light  and  glare. 

All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  had  made  themselves  gay, 
but  the  noise,  color,  and  brilliancy  culminated  in  tin; 
Kaisers  Strasse.  The  soldiers  would  enter  the  town  by 
the  Martini  Thor,  —  which  the  fathers  of  many  of  them 
had  defended  against  the  regulars  in  ’48,  —  pass  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  march  the 
whole  length  of  the  Kaisers  Strasse  to  the  caserne  in  the 
Karl  Platz.  Here  it  was,  tlierelbre,  that  as  the  hours 
passed  on,  the  moving  multitude  gathered,  lined  the  streets, 
thronged  the  windows,  and  watched  impatiently  for  the 
first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  trooi)s.  When  at 
length  there  fell  upon  their  ears  a  sort  of  dull  hoarse  roar, 
that  was  caught  up  and  brought  nearer,  and  swelled  into  a 
tremeinlom  cheer,  the  excitement  became  almost  intoler¬ 
able.  Women  burst  out  crying,  men  turned  and  wrung 
strange  hanils  thrust  out  to  them  in  that  moment  of  unity, 
heads  craned  from  the  windows  as  with  the  cheering  there 
began  to  mingle  the  tramp  for  which  so  many  ears  were 
listening.  Kven  the  sad  faces  lit  up.  “  They  are  coming  !  ” 

“  I  see  them !  ”  “  Father  is  coming !  father  is  coming,  little 
Maria  1  Ah,  dear  Heaven,  Herr  Doctor,  let  the  children 
stand  in  front  that  he  may  see  them.” 

Yes,  they  were  come.  Three  thousand  men,  as  many  or 
more  as  marched  away,  but  not  all  the  same.  If  only 
those  had  come  in  that  went  out,  and  there  had  been  left  a 
gap  for  each  man  who  had  been  shot  down,  or  smitten  by 
typhus,  it  would  have  been  a  ghastly  entry.  But  the  gaps 
do  not  remain  unfilled  in  war,  or  anything  else,  except  in 
the  hearts  of  some  people,  and  so  three  thousand  marched 
along,  and  the  sun  shone  merrily,  and  the  regiment  looked 
like  a  moving  mass  of  green,  for  the  men  had  twisted 
green  leaves  round  their  helmets  and  guns,  and  stuck 
branches  in  the  barrels.  As  for  the  excitement  it  had 
reached  a  point  when  even  the  sense  of  discipline  failed  to 
exercise  a  check.  Such  showers  of  bouquets,  of  wreaths, 
of  cigars  came  flying  from  the  windows,  that  the  air  was 
literally  darkened,  the  men  caught  them  on  their  bayonets; 
the  dust,  the  weapons,  and  the  cool  sweet  flowers  made  a 
strange  medley,  and  the  people  closed  up  behind  until  the 
dark  mass  in  the  midst  was  almost  lost  in  the  surging, 
cheering  crowds,  who  in  their  enthusiasm  were  catchin'^  at 
the  men’s  hands,  and  wringing  them  as  they  passed.  ” 

So  the  drums  beat,  and  the  bells  jingled,  and  the  flags 
waved,  and  hearts  were  full,  altliough  it  was  not  all  joy. 
The  woman  who  had  hung  up  her  little  tribute  of  color 
had  fle<l  away  to  one  of  those  attics  which  peep  out  of  the 
steep  brown  roofs  with  quaint  windows  like  eyes,  flung  her¬ 
self  down,  and  held  her  hands  tight  against  her  ears7  and 
there  was  the  child  pulling  at  her  gown,  and  cry  ing  to  go 
to  father.  And  Vefele  and  the  old  Meyers  stood  in  the 
street  just  where  it  0[>en8  down  towards  the  cathedral.  I 
think  the  girl  would  have  fled  away  too,  if  it  had  not  In-en 
for  the  old  peojtle,  for  the  certainty  for  which  she  had  cried 
out,  now  that  it  was  at  hand,  seemed  unbearable.  But 
the  father  and  mother  stootl  with  a  grave  patience  which 
kept  her  from  any  outbreak,  waiting  not  being  so  unfamiliar 
to  them  as  to  her,  and  knowledge  being  so  near. 

And  as  through  dim  eyes  she  began  to  see  that  dark 
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gleaming  body  making  its  way  up  the  Kaisers  Strasse  as 
the  gay  crowd  pushed  forward,  and  wavered,  and  to<sed 
their  wreaths,  a  wild  hope  suddenly  seized  Vefele.  Wliy 
should  she  be  left  outside  this  joy '/  Why  had  she  dc^ 
spaired  ?  Why  had  she  not  a  nosegay  to  fling  with  the 
rest’/  Why  might  she  not  see  the  dear  face  lookin«'  at  her 
with  loving  eyes  —  have  her  bliss,  her  momimt  of  compen¬ 
sation  '(  Alas,  such  a  hope  was  more  terrible  than  all  hope- 
lessness.  Her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  devoured  the  brown 
faces  that  marched  by  —  surely  the  next  moment  she  must 
see  Otto  1  And  then  she  started,  turned  pale,  and  thrust 
out  her  hands  with  an  involuntary  movement  of  repug¬ 
nance.  Not  Otto,  but  the  other  face  that  haunted  her 
that  she  saw  always  at  his  shoulder,  was  then  looking  into 
hers.  With  such  a  passionate  yearning,  such  a  hunnrv 
longing  in  the  sunken  eyes,  such  an  intense  appeal  in  the 
whole  figure,  that  one  or  two  women  standing  by  turned 
and  stared  curiously  at  Vefele.  He  had  passed  before  she 
had  time  to  do  more  than  just  put  out  her  hands  with  that 
mute  action  of  abhorrence,  the  people  closed  up,  and  she 
nught  have  been  swept  away  to  the  caserne  hy  the  shouting 
throng,  if  old  Meyer  had  not  laid  a  heavy  haml  iqion  her 
shoulder  and  drawn  her  np  the  little  street  towards  the 
cathedral,  where  the  plaiz  was  quite  empty  and  quiet. 
Franz  Meyer,  smoking  his  pipe,  walked  on  steadily  with 
his  wife,  and  V’efcle  followed  as  if  in  a  tlreain.  They 
turned  under  the  arch  where  Otto  had  driven  his  little 
black  cow,  and  w  here  a  cousin  lived,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
the  town,  was  at  this  moment  in  the  Kails  I’latz.  'Ihe 
old  man  motioned  to  the  women  to  go  in. 

“  Wait  for  me  here,  mother,”  he  said  ;  ”  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  neighbors  about  our  lad.  1  will  come  back  as  soon 
as  1  know  anything.” 

The  will*  put  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sobbed  bitterly, 
but  Vefele  could  do  nothing  to  comfort  her;  indeed,  the 
girl  scarcely  noticed  any  thing,  or  that  by-atid-by,  as  the 
shadows  lengthened,  the  pla’z  became  full  ot  moving 
figures,  that  there  were  soldiers  almost  carried  olf  their 
legs,  hurried  along  to  hiergarlens  and  ban(|nets,  that  at  last 
there  was  some  one  in  the  room  speaking,  until,  becoming 
conscious  of  her  own  name,  she  looketl  up  and  saw  Viucenz. 

“  Yes,”  Franz  Meyer  was  saying,  “the  girl  is  here  be¬ 
cause  she  was  his  brant,  and  so  has  become  in  a  sort  one  of 
us.  You  can  tell  your  story  to  us  three  —  all  who  arc  left,” 
added  the  old  man,  with  simple  pathos.  “  Viucenz  was  by 
our  dear  lad  at  the  last  battle,  mother.” 

Viucenz  was  looking  eagerly  at  Vefele,  who  after  her  first 
momentary  glance  had  turned  away,  and  sat  with  locked 
hands,  gazing  into  the  platz.  Presently  he  took  up  old 
Franz’  words,  — 

“Yes,  my  comrade  and  I  were  near — there  was  some 
hard  fighting  going  on,  and  our  regiment  had  to  get  hold 
of  a  battery  which  was  letting  fly  into  us.  Otto  was 
knm-ked  down  first —  then  1  got  hit  ”  — 

The  mother  was  crying  again,  but  very  quietly.  Vefele 
sat  unmoved.  ’J'hc  lather  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pijte, 
passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  said,  — 

“  So.  Dill  our  Otto  speak  before  he  died  ?  ” 

“Jn,  wo/if,”  assented  Vincenz,  quickly.  “  It  was  while 
he  was  speaking  that  the  shot  came  which  took  me  ”  — 

He  stopped. 

Vefele  had  risen,  and  had  turned  upon  him  a  white, 
set  face,  all  the  more  terrible  because  of  the  look  of  youth 
which  formed  so  unnatural  a  contrast  to  its  misery. 

“Do  not  believe  him,”  she  said,  breathing  shortly;  " do 
not  believe  a  word  he  says.  Otto  is  dead,  and  this  is  his 
murderer.  Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  your  words— do 
you  think  1  can  ever  forget?  Let  Heaven  forgive  you, 
Vincenz  Losinger,  for  I  never  will,  nor  so  much  as  look 
again  upon  your  evil  face.” 

Was  she  an  avenging  angel,  as  she  stood  there  with  an 


awful  anger  flaming  from  her  eyes  ?  Was  her  accusation 
true,  that  he  remained  stricken  and  speechless?  Ah,  it  is 
not  always  truth  which  gives  us  the  sharpi'st  vvounds.  nor 
are  the  angels,  perhaps,  so  swift  to  smite  1  Trail  Meyer 
dropped  her  apron,  and  stared  first  at  one  and  then  st 
the  otlier  ;  old  Franz  shook  his  head  and'said,  softly. 
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K  Sorrow  has  turned  her  head,  poor  girl  I  Go  on,  Vin- 
(tnz. 

But  he  only  answered  by  saying,  in  a  sharp  voice  of 

inguish,  — 

“  V'elele  —  I  swear  to  Heaven  ”  — 

“Do  not  swear,”  she  interrupted;  “do  not  make  your 
jin  more  horrible.  Father,  mother,  I  am  going  —  I  cannot 
brestlie  in  the  same  room  with  this  man.” 

She  went  away  from  the  midst  of  them  without  another 
glance  at  him.  The  old  mother  put  out  her  hand,  and 
jau  'lit  feebly  at  her  gown  as  she  passed,  but  the  girl  gently 
nnfiistened  her  hold,  and  was  gone.  She  went  down-.«tairs 
anJ  out  from  the  dark  archway  into  a  world  of  white  light, 
past  happy  groups  that  were  bursting  with  merry  laughter, 
nniler  the  triumphal  arch  where  already  the  green  boughs 
and  the  (lowers  drooped  and  liung  heavily,  and  so,  by-and- 
by,  into  the  road  between  the  chestnuts,  where  (he  cool 
pine  forest  swept  down  on  either  side,  and  the  glare,  the 
noise,  and  the  happiness  were  all  lell  behind. 

To  outer  eyes  the  world  looked  very  much  as  it  had 
done  for  years  past.  The  men  had  gone  back  to  their 
farms ;  the  shop  windows  had  their  pictures  of  heroes,  their 
little  Traiienjeilanken  for  mourners  ;  every  now  and  then  a 
general  came  to  the  hotel,  and  a  sentinel  or  two  marched 
np  and  down,  and  stared  at  the  great  steel  globes  stuck 
tbout  among  the  oleanders  in  front ;  the  bieryurlens  had 
perhaps  more  people  than  usual  to  drink  eoU'ee  and  eat 
hgeliijifo  and  gi/i/etn,  and  Vefele  and  l..enchen  had  as 
much  on  their  hands  in  the  long  summer  evenings  as  they 
could  manage.  One  evening  when  there  were  more  guests 
even  than  usual,  you  might  have  noticed,  had  you  been  on 
tlie  road  outside,  that  a  man  had  crossed  the  stream, 
climbed  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  leaning  over  the  low 
vail  which  encircled  the  fjarten,  in  such  a  manner  that 
while  he  could  not  easily'  be  seen  from  the  inside,  he  him- 
jilf  commanded  a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on.  For 
tome  time  he  remained  motionless,  and  apparently  without 
leeing  what  lie  wanted,  for  at  length  he  made  an  impatient 
movument  as  though  he  would  turn  away.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  Vefele  eaine  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
jtooJ  looking  out,  and  seeing  her,  a  group  of  men,  who 
were  sitting  under  the  trees  close  to  the  watcher,  held  up 
their  rchKpperm  to  show  that  they  wanted  more  beer,  and 
the  girl  came  at  once  towards  them.  Thu  face  behind  the 
wall  chanieil,  quivered,  and  took  once  more  that  hungry, 
yearning  look  which  had  startled  her  on  the  day  of  the 
entry.  Dili  nothing  suggest  to  Vefele  who  was  so  near 
her?  Did  no  sense  awaken  umler  the  watching,  and 
quicken  her  to  hear  in  what  sounded  no  more  than  a  sigh¬ 
in'  breeze  among  the  trees,  the  words,  “  Adc,  heart’s  be- 
loveil”?  Ah,  no.  She  stood  there  very  quietly,  her  face 
M  raised  that  the  sunset  light  fell  upon  it,  and  showed  the 
mJ  weary  look  that  had  grown  into  the  sweet  eyes  ;  and 
then  in  a  minute,  when  the  men  were  drinking  and  smok¬ 
ing  again,  she  turned  back  into  the  house.  Ade,  heart’s 
beloved  I  A  de. 

When  morning  dawned,  a  man  who  had  been  sleeping 
in  a  wood-shed  by  the  road  side,  ctiine  out,  shook  himself, 
looked  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  distance  behind  him, 
where,  with  the  glory  of  the  morning  light  iqion  it,  the 
ipire  of  the  cathedral  rose  up  out  of  a  brown  sea  of  roofs, 
nnd  then  again  set  himself  to  walk  along  the  white  road 
which  stretched  itself  interminably.  The  man,  who  had 
frizz'y  hair,  and  bright  eyes,  a  little  startling  from  the 
pallor  of  the  face,  limped  as  he  walked,  and  used  a  stick 
as  if  retpiiring  such  a  support.  Some  country  people, 
whom  he  met  by’-and-by,  struck  with  pity,  stopped  to  ask 
if  he  were  not  ill,  if  he  had,  perhaps,  fought  in  the  war. 
When  he  told  them  yes.  and  where  lie  had  been  wounded, 
they  looked  at  him  with  a  still  deeper  kindness.  One 
young  girl  as  she  went  on  wished  him  a  happy  home;  the 
loan  hurried  on  a  little,  and  tried  to  avoid  the  no.\t  saluta¬ 
tions.  The  difhculty  with  which  he  walked  prevented  his 
tnaking  any  great  progress;  but  before  night  came,  he  looked 
b«k  for  the  last  time,  and  saw  —  through  a  mist  which 
ttight  not  have  been  altogether  in  the  air  —  the  far-away 


spire  like  a  little  mark  in  the  blue  distance,  and  breathed 
once  more  those  words  which  sounded  like  a  prayer,  “  Ade 
heart’s  beloved,  ade  I " 

The  next  day’s  travelling  and  the  next  to  that  were 
marked  by  the  same  slow  but  resolute  advance.  He  had 
money  with  him,  with  which  he  was  able  to  get  food  and  a 
night’s  lodging  among  the  peasants,  whose  tliinly-scattcred 
houses  he  passed,  and  more  than  once,  when  his  strength 
was  unusually  exhausted,  a  lifb  in  an  ox-cart.  But  his 
impatience  at  this  slow  rate  of  travelling  prevented  his 
often  having  recourse  to  it,  and  he  preferred  toiling  on, 
although  at  an  evident  cost  of  sufl'ering  and  increased 
weakness. 

Following  a  road,  with  which  he  was  already  familiar,  it 
was  not  very  long  before  he  came  upon  traces  left  by  the 
war,  and  when  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Al.sace,  these 
traces  thickened  and  grew  more  heartrending,  or  would 
have  done  so  even  to  an  enemy,  had  he  not  been  taken  up 
with  other  thoughts,  'i'hese  occupying  his  mind,  it  did  not 
affect  his  pity  that  a  general  air  of  desolation  was  spread 
over  entire  tracts,  that  fields  were  uncultivated,  villages  in 
ruins,  or  that  the  people  he  met  looked  at  him  with  an 
angry  misery  when  they  knew  he  was  a  German.  He  was 
simply  bent  upon  pushing  forward  as  fast  as  his  failing 
strength  would  allow,  and  while  the  sight  of  a  thaler  never 
failed  to  bring  him  the  necessaries  he  required,  he  was  in- 
tlifferent  to  the  words  and  looks  which  accompanied  them. 
Perhaps,  also,  these  were  softened  by  his  own  haggard  ap¬ 
pearance,  especially  with  the  women,  who  were  quick  to 
notice  that  old  brightness  of  eye  which  had  not  yet  de¬ 
serted  him. 

To  a  certain  point  Vincenz  had  a  purpose.  lie  wished 
to  reach  the  ground  near  Mont  Vaudois,  where  the  (Jer- 
mans  had  for  three  days  resisted  Bourbaki’s  fiercest  assaidt, 
and  where  he  had  last  seen  Otto.  But  what  should  follow 
when  he  reached  the  place,  what  possible  glimmer  of  light 
his  coming  to  this  field  of  death  could  throw  upon  the  blank 
darkness  in  which  the  end  was  left,  he  di<l  not  attempt  to 
think.  During  the  campaign  he  had  avoided  Otto,  feeling 
no  sort  of  kindness  towards  him,  and  although  the  pas¬ 
sionate  words  whi'  h  haunted  Vefele  carried  no  meaning  to 
himself  after  the  first  moment,  the  young  fellow’s  death  had 
not  seemed  to  him  a  great  misfortune,  nor  the  dream  of 
winning  the  girl’s  love  hopeless.  He  had  in  fact  live<l  upon 
it,  by  sheer  force  of  will  dragging  himself  through  the  up¬ 
hill  work  of  recovery,  so  that  he  might  march  in  with  the 
other  troops,  and  get,  as  he  fancied,  the  first  look  of  wel¬ 
come  from  her  sweet  eyes.  So  they  had  marched;  and 
when,  reaching  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  and  seeing  before 
them,  far  away,  the  spire  of  the  eathedral,  the  regiment 
broke  simultaneously  into  a  tremendous  cheer,  his  voice 
rang  out  again,  and  again.  Afterwards  we  know  what 
came,  and  now  there  was  no  more  left  than  those  words  — 
Ade,  heart’s  beloved. 

He  had  a  wild  dream  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
hearing  something  of  Otto  at  the  place  where  he  had  been 
shot  down.  In  such  times  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  mystery 
to  hang  over  the  disappearance  of  a  soldier,  and  you  might 
read  pathetic  little  appeals  in  the  local  and  provincial 
newspapers  to  any  one  who  could  give  tidings  of  suidt  and 
such  an  one  of  such  and  such  a  regiment,  who  had  nut  been 
heard  of  since  a  certain  engagement :  or  the  appeal  would 
be  to  Friedrich  or  Hermann  himself.  Yet  what  a  dream 
for  Vincenz  1  Until  now  he  hail  had  no  thought  that  Otto 
could  be  alive,  little  enough  had  ho  now,  only  it  seemed  to 
him  as  though  the  very  ilead  must  rise  and  speak  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Vefele’s  accusation,  and  after  all,  to  find  him  at  all 
would  be  little  less  of  a  miracle.  One  man  — a  unit  among 
hundreds  —  in  a  hostile  country  —  a  man,  too,  who,  had  he 
been  living,  would  have  made  his  way  back  without  delay. 
If  V’incenz  had  faced  these  impossibilities,  he  would  have 
sunk  down  by  the  roadside  long  before  he  reached  that 
ravine,  where  the  pretty  river  with  its  banks  trodden  and 
defaced,  ran  swiftly  along.  But  he  faced  nothing,  except 
the  burning  desire  that  one  day  Vefele  should  acknowledge 
that  he  was  no  murderer. 

Coming  to  the  place  at  length,  and  having  pictured  it  ao 
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often  to  himself  as  he  last  saw  it,  with  flame  and  smoke 
belching  out  from  the  batteries  and  the  din  of  three  days’ 
fighting  filling  the  air,  the  quiet  struck  him  strangely,  as 
something  unnatural  and  almost  ghastly.  Birds  were 
whistling,  the  grass  was  waving,  the  sun  shining  peacefully, 
and  one  or  two  little  children  were  scrambling  up  and  down 
the  banks.  When  they  saw  this  shrunk  and  haggard  flg> 
ure  coming  down  upon  them  from  the  top,  they  fled  as  fast 
as  their  legs  would  carry  them,  tumbling  over  each  other, 
and  uttering  shrill  shrieks  of  terror. 

As  for  him,  I  think  it  was  as  he  reached  the  spot  which 
for  these  long  days  had  been  the  goal  he  set  before  his 
feverish  eyes,  that  the  hoitelessness  of  his  dream  for  the 
first  time  met  him  face  to  face  and  crushed  him.  What  had 
he  dreamed  V  —  whore  should  he  go  ?  —  what  vain  wander¬ 
ings  up  and  down  that  long  length  across  which  the  battle 
had  raged  could  find  Otto  alive,  or  bring  him  up  from  the 
dead  to  bear  witness?  A  horrible  sense  of  the  inevitable 
choked  his  breath,  as  he  stood  there  and  looked  despair¬ 
ingly.  As  his  spirit  failed,  the  weakness  of  his  body,  en¬ 
feebled  by  previous  illness  and  excessive  fatigue,  increased. 
He  cried  out,  “  Otto  !  ”  standing  still  and  stretching  out  bis 
hands  as  if  to  make  one  final  effort,  and  with  the  word  still 
on  his  lips  fell  down  on  the  bank,  and  lay  as  unconscious 
as  though  not  a  dead  man,  but  death  itself,  had  answered 
him. 

That  confuse<l  border  land  in  which  we  grope  so  strangely 
was  so  full  of  unknown  and  shifting  figures  to  Vincenz 
when  he  came  slowly  back  through  its  mists,  that  he  gave 
up  attempting  to  extricate  bimseif.  It  was  long  before  he 
realized  that  a  square  of  white  light,  from  which  be  instinct¬ 
ively  turned,  was  a  window ;  by-and-by  other  shapes  re¬ 
solved  themselves  into  the  dark  figure  of  a  priest  and  an 
ugly  old  woman  wearing  the  black  bow  of  Alsace.  It 
added  to  his  bewilderment  to  hear  voices  which  did  not 
belong  to  them. 

“  \\  here  am  I  ?  ”  he  asked,  putting  out  bis  hand,  “  and 
who  is  speaking?  ” 

'llie  old  woman  was  beginning  to  answer  volubly,  when 
the  priest  stopped  her. 

“You  are  in  my  presbylhre  at  A - ,”  he  said,  “and 

the  sounds  you  hear  are  the  people  waiting  to  know  your 
condition.” 

The  alarm  of  Vincenz’  approach  had  indeed  been  given 
by  the  children,  who  had  run  back  to  their  mothers  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Prussians  were  returning.  This  report 
brought  many  to  look,  and  Vincenz,  had  he  been  in  health, 
might  have  had  a  dangerous  reception ;  but  enemy  or  no 
enemy,  a  man  lying  on  his  back  and  looking  like  death 
itself  could  not  meet  with  anything  but  kindness  from  the 
simple  people.  They  lifted  him  carefully,  and  carried  him 
to  the  presbyt6re,  which  had  suffered  less  than  the  other 
buildings  of  their  poor  ruined  village,  and  meanwhile,  they 
loitered  about  the  door  to  know  what  the  curd  thought  of 
his  patient.  Vincenz  asked  no  more  questions,  he  drank 
obediently  some  herb  decoction  which  old  Brigitte  held  to 
his  lips,  and  lay  staring  at  the  stmare  of  white  light,  ap- 
arently  little  less  unconscious  than  when  he  had  been 
rought  in.  The  curd  was  talking  to  Brigitte  about  a 
distribution  of  corn  he  was  going  to  make  to  the  half- 
starved  people,  when  suddenly  Vincenz  sat  up  in  bed. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”  he  asked,  eagerly,  lifting  up  his  hand. 

The  priest  hastened  to  calm  him,  to  tell  him  again  it  was 
only  the  little  group  outside  the  door,  half-hungry,  and 
half-curious,  and  then  hurried  out  to  disperse  the  talkers. 
Meanwhile  the  young  man  gradually  relaxed  his  listening 
attitude,  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  and  said  no  more  for  the 
night  —  no  more,  that  is,  in  conscious  words,  for  through 
that  night,  and  for  many  days,  he  rambled  feverishly 
through  long  sentences,  incoherent  to  the  priest  and  the  old 
woman,  who  wanted  the  key.  And  every  now  and  then, 
when  voices  were  heard  outside  the  door,  he  would  start 
again,  hold  up  his  hand.*,  and  ask,  in  an  eager  whisper,  — 

“  Who  is  there?  Is  he  come  ?  ” 

'They  nursed  him  kindly,  very  kindly,  considering  the 
evil  condition  of  the  village,  which,  lying  in  the  very  heart 
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of  the  fighting,  had  been  taken  and  re-take nTbatier^ 
shelled,  the  cattle  carried  off,  the  crops  destroyed.  The 
curd  had  received  from  one  of  the  funds  a  certain  amount 
for  distribution  among  his  people,  but  they  could  only  just 
keep  famine  from  their  doors,  and  a  sick  Geniian  was  no 
welcome  addition.  Old  Brigitte  grumbled  terribly  until 
she  learnt  he  was  a  Badener,  but  she  did  not  nurse  him  the 
less  carefully,  anti  by-and-by  it  seemed  as  if  the  bright  eyes 
that  had  grown  so  wistful  had  won  the  old  woman”s  warm 
heart. 

As  the  fever  and  the  old  pain  of  his  wound  lessened  he 
would  lie  quietly,  being  very  weak,  and  watch  the  flies 
upon  the  ceiling,  or  the  little  fluttering  shadows  that  came 
and  went  across  the  yyindow.  Everything  of  the  past  had 
grown  suddenly  far  away  and  remote  from  his  life,  nor  did 
he  look  very  much  beyond  the  hour.  liememberin"  what 
he  was  in  Vefele’s  thoughts,  even  that  sorrow  did  not  any 
longer  seem  unendurable ;  nay,  he  smiled  softly  to  think 
for  how  short  a  time  misuniierstandings  eould  last,  and 
how  surely  it  would  all  be  known  one  day.  And  until 
then,  until  then,  why — Aile,  heart’s  beloved. 

To  the  cure  he  had  not  said  much  except  that  he  was  in 
search  of  a  f  riend,  and  that  he  had  started  lor  this  purpose 
before  his  strength  was  reestablished.  He  asked  him  also 
to  write  to  his  mother,  but  not  to  frighten  her  widi  a  full 
account  of  his  condition,  and  after  this  was  done,  and  he 
had  given  his  kind  host  the  little  store  of  money  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him,  he  seemed  quite  content  to  lie  still  and 
wait  for  what  was  eoniing. 

The  children  who  had  found  him  had  more  than  once 
ptteped  in  at  the  door,  and  been  scared  away  by  Brigitte’s 
scoldings  or  the  sick  man’s  wan  face  ;  but  one  evvnino 
when  he  was  alone  and  smiled  at  them  they  took  courage 
and  stole  in  while  their  mothers  were  receiving  the  cure’s 
dole.  Once  in,  they  chattered  freely,  running  to  the  win¬ 
dow  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  breaking  into  shrill 
laughter. 

“  There  is  old  Mathias,”  they  said,  “  and  Anna.” 

“  Anna  has  the  share  for  Fritz.” 

“  Who  is  Fritz?  ”  asked  Vincenz,  languidly. 

The  eldest  little  girl  looked  at  him  with  her  dark  eyes, 
and  said  very  gravely,  “  Fritz  is  an  enemy,  like  you  are. 
You  are,  for  Max  said  so.” 

“  I  should  shoot  you,  if  I  was  grown-up,  in  a  battle,”  said 
the  boy,  staring  at  him  from  a  safe  distance.  “  Would 
Fritz  fight  for  you?  Old  Mathias  the  charcoal-burner 
picked  him  uj>  after  the  battle  that  was  down  there,  you 
know.  I  heard  the  guns,  but  I  did  not  mind  them.  Mother 
did,  though  —  she  <  ried.” 

“  Is  he  called  Fritz  ?  ”  Vincenz  said,  with  his  eyes  eager. 
“  What  is  he  like  ?  ” 

The  children  looked  at  each  other.  “  We  call  him 
Fritz,”  sai<l  the  girl  at  last.  “  He  is  ill.” 

“  Where  does  Mathias  live  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  It  is  the  next  house.  If  you  get  up 
I  will  show  you.”  ' 

It  did  not  seem  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  the  children, 
but  to  any  one  ehe  a  miracle  might  have  been  before  their 
eyes,  for  the  sick  man  raised  himself  feebly  from  the  bed. 
Little  Elsie  ran  away  in  terror,  he  looked  so  thin.  Max  ad¬ 
vanced  to  assist,  with  some  pride  that  his  advice  had  been 
followed.  The  old  strong  will  had  come  back ;  Vincenz 
got  on  his  clothes  between  gasps  of  terrible  breathlessness. 
’Ihe  curd,  standing  at  the  door,  started  with  horror  at  the 
touch  of  a  pale,  eager  ghost ;  and  as  for  the  women  they 
caught  at  each  other  and  crossed  themselves,  panic-struck. 
But  when  they  heard  the  name  that  Vincenz  breathed,  a 
buzz  of  comprehension  went  round  the  poor  gaunt  figures. 

“  It  is  his  brother,  without  doubt,  and  he  cannot  rest  now 
that  he  has  heard  of  him.  These  Germans  have  some 
heart  after  all.” 

Anna,  the  charcoal-burner’s  daughter,  was  almost  a  her¬ 
oine,  as  she  and  the  curd  helped  Vincenz  into  the  misera¬ 
ble  hut,  from  which  the  priest  would  have  before  now 
removed  the  wountled  man,  had  not  old  Mathias,  with 
surly  obstinacy,  refused.  „ 

“  Fritz  is  only  a  name  the  people  have  given  hun. 
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said  the  cure;  “the  wound  in  his  head  has  atfectcd  his 
memory,  and  they  cannot  make  out  to  what  part  he  belongs. 
There  he  is  in  the  corner ,  Anna,  speak  to  him.” 

Whose  was  the  lace,  bandaged  and  sunk  ?  Whose  were 
the  clouded,  foolish  eyes  ?  Not  Otto’s  —  oh,  thank  Heaven, 
thou^th  his  own  name  might  never  be  cleared  —  not 
V'elele’s  Otto  found  here  an  idiot !  Yes,  he  could  thank 
Heaven  for  that. 

They  carried  him  back  with  great  difficulty,  for  the  effort 
and  its  result  had  well-nigh  exhausted  his  feeble  hold  of 
life.  The  calm  summer  shadows  were  falling  gently  across 
the  little  bare  room,  the  sweet  evening  air  just  stirred  the 
blind,  outside  were  the  women  talking  and  wondering. 
The  grass  was  growing  and  waving  where  it  had  been 
trodden  down,  and  forget-me-nots  looked  up  from  the 
brink  of  the  little  river.  Ah,  me.  I  there  .arc  other  battles 
fought  and  other  victories  won  than  those  of  which  the 
world  hears  the  noise.  Perhaps  the  curd,  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  those  struggles,  could  trace  their  working  in  the 
face  of  the  dying  man  ;  perhaps,  looking  from  him  to  the 
little  crucilix  upon  the  wall,  he  remembered  whose  infinite 
help  could  give  strength  in  the  hour  of  need,  for  he  knelt 
down  suildenly  and  prayed.  And  then  there  was  he.ard  a 
triumphant  little  child’s  voice,  — 

“  Here  is  a  letter  for  Vincenz  1  ” 

“  It  is  from  the  old  mother,”  said  Vincenz,  feebly. 
“  Read  it,  Herr  Pfarrer.” 

There  were  two  letters  in  one,  and  the  cure  read  the  first 
he  opened. 

“  Oh,  dear  friend,”  it  said ;  “  all  is  so  beautiful,  so 
happy  1  Otto  has  come  back ;  he  has  had  the  most  heart¬ 
breaking  hardships,  but  he  is  licre,  and  thou  must  forgive 
the  wicked  things  I  said,  for  I  know  now  how  wrong  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  in  trying  to  save  Otto  thou  wast  hurt  thy¬ 
self.  Come,  and  let  us  be  right  good  friends.” 

The  reader  stopped. 

“  You  will  write,  Herr  Pfarrer ;  they  are  very  happy,  are 
they  not?  ”  said  Vincenz,  with  a  wistful  look. 

The  cure  was  not  thinking  of  them.  Even  a  bystander 
could  gather  something  from  the  little  history,  could  guess 
that  for  them  there  w.as  love  and  life  and  hapjjiness,  but 
(or  the  other,  the  other  who,  through  long  nights  of  fever, 
had  kept  one  dear  name  continually  on  his  lijjs,  what  was 
there?  —  renunciation  and  death.  Does  it  not  sound  sad 
to  us?  It  sounded  sad  even  to  him  who  had  just  risen 
from  his  knees.  And  yet  those  words  may  mean  love  and 
happiness  and  life —  not  less,  but,  rather,  more. 

Through  the  night  the  cure  watched,  and  heard  in 
broken  sentences  his  story.  At  last  ho  only  lay  and  lis¬ 
tened,  (juietly,  with  a  look  on  his  (ace  of  infinite  peace. 
The  breeze  had  died  away,  the  stillness  was  profound ;  a 
grave  clear  light  beautified  the  poor  battered  walls,  the  des¬ 
olate  fielils,  the  deserted  batteries.  Hearing  something 
that  sounded  like  a  whisper,  the  curd  bent  down.  “  Ade, 
heart’s  beloved.”  That  was  all. 

Some  change  struck  the  good  priest  at  th.at  moment. 
His  little  lamp  was  burning  so  dimly  that,  scarcely  know¬ 
ing  the  hour,  he  went  to  the  window  and  ilrew  back  the 
little  blintl.  The  east  was  bright  with  bars  of  yellow  light; 
Merything  was  fre-h  and  gleaming  in  the  dew;  gay  little 
flowers  looked  brightly  u[)  from  the  "rass  and  the  long 
shadows,  and  a  streak  of  sunshine  fell  gently  acro.-s  the 
dead  man’s  face. 

Alter  the  Night  —  Day  I 


MALINGERING. 

Of  the  art  of  simulating  disease,  with  a  view  to  escape 
tome  irksome  duty,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  “  malin¬ 
gering,”  many  curious  examples  are  related.  The  princi¬ 
pal  qualities  necessary  in  a  good  simulator  are  acute 
powers  of  observation,  a  talent  for  mimicry,  some  knowledge 
ofhunian  nature,  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  last- 
named  (juality  is  usually  the  only  one  to  which  the  common 
fype  of  malingerer  can  lay  claim.  To  assume  a  simple  role, 


such  as  inability  to  hear,  or  articulate,  or  move  a  limb,  and 
doggedly  to  stick  to  it,  often  in  the  face  of  the  plainest 
exposure  of  the  fraud,  is  all  that  he  considers  necessary. 
But  the  higher  class  of  practitioners  take  a  much  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  ambitious  view  of  the  requisites  of  their  art. 
Some  of  them  evince  a  power  of  observing  the  minuter 
manifestations  of  disease  which  would  not  discredit  a 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  joined  to  a  faculty  of  imita¬ 
tion  which  would  enable  them  at  least  to  earn  a  livelihood 
in  some  departments  of  histrionic  art.  As  a  rule,  over¬ 
acting  is  the  common  mstbetic  vice  of  simulators.  The 
sham  paralytic,  though  he  shows  no  difficulty  in  protrud¬ 
ing  his  tongue,  will  turn  it  a  trifle  too  much  to  one  side  ; 
the  spurious  lunatic  will  be  much  too  inconsequential  in  his 
ideas  and  actions;  the  counterfeit  deaf-mute  fails  not  only 
to  recognize  the  loudest  sounds,  but  even  the  vibrations  of 
the  sound-wave  produced  by  striking  a  resonant  body  on 
which  he  may  be  standing,  to  which  a  real  deaf-mute  is 
never  insensible.  But  some  are  able  to  render  the  char¬ 
acteristic  symptoms  of  particular  maladies  with  remarkable 
fidelity.  One  of  the  most  e.xtraordinary  cases  of  success¬ 
ful  simulation  on  record  is  one  which,  despite  mmlern  fa¬ 
cilities  of  detection,  occurred  in  recent  years.  This  artist, 
who,  up  to  last  year,  was  .a  frequent  inmate  in  one  or  other 
of  the  London  hospitals,  visiting  some  of  them  more  than 
once,  showed  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  by  select¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  presented  in  the  whole 
range  of  disease.  To  feign  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the  bmly, 
which  he  frequently  did,  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing ;  but 
his  leading  part  was  tetanus,  a  condition  in  which  the 
muscles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  and  continuous 
contriiction.  Some  medical  jurists  had,  indeed,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  impossible  to  simulate  this  atl’ection  with  even 
tolerable  accuracy.  To  do  so  must  require  not  only  e.x¬ 
traordinary  command  over  the  muscular  system,  but  must 
involve  a  very  considerable  and  constant  expenditure  of 
physical  energy,  with  great  discomfort,  through  a  weary 
succession  of  restless  days  and  sleejiless  nights.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  this 
man  rendered  the  part  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  practised 
eyes  which  watched  him.  At  first,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
his  acting  contained  a  few  mistakes;  but  these  were  often 
considered  merely  anomalous  deviations  from  the  usual 
course  of  the  disease,  which  rendered  his  case  in  a  medical 
view  all  the  more  interesting.  Like  a  careful  artist,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gradually  perfected  himself  in  his  part.  Any¬ 
thing  which  in  one  hospital  he  gathered  not  to  be  strictly 
according  to  rule,  was  rectified  on  his  appearance  at 
another,  until,  it  is  said,  he  could  render  the  disease  from 
its  onset  through  the  different  gradations  ofsynptoms  from 
slight  to  grave  with  almost  faultless  fidelity.  One  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  thoughts  of  the  rascal  when 
a  learned  professor  on  one  occasion  delivered  a  clinical 
lecture  to  his  students  on  his  very  interesting  case.  He 
must  have  needed  all  the  artistic  satisfaction  which  he  e.x- 
jierienced  to  enable  him  to  brave  the  discomforts  of  his 
position.  How  he  stood  the  variety  of  active  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  is  something  wonderful.  Enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  powerful  drug-,  including  some  very 
potent  jxiisons,  were  administered  internally,  while  his 
head  and  back  were  kept  externally  at  something  like  the 
temperature  of  an  iceberg.  On  one  occasion  his  death  ap¬ 
pearing  imminent,  the  services  of  the  chaplain  were  called 
in,  and  the  sufferer  viewed  his  approaching  end  with 
I  patience  and  Christian  fortitude.  He  proceeded  to  settle 
his  worldly  affairs,  made  his  will,  in  which  he  considerately 
I6ft  a  round  sum,  “free  of  legacy  duty,”  to  the  hospital 
which  sheltered  him,  not  forgetting  also  the  physician’s 
assistant  who  had  charge  of  him.  In  return  for  so  much 
consideration,  the  hospital  authorities  looked  well  alter  his 
comforts,  allowed  him  any  quantity  of  stimulants,  with 
soups  specially  procured  for  him.  llis  career  at  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  one  of  his  previous 
dupes  happening  to  call  and  expose  him.  It  is  probable 
that  this  genius,  after  a  very  successful  run  on  several 
metropolitan  boards,  is  now  starring  it  in  the  provinces. 

The  way  in  which  artists  in  disease  have  occasionally 
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been  balked  of  their  hard-t-arned  8ucces!>,  alter  they  had  all 
but  attained  it^  must  have  not  a  little  tantalized  them.  A 
seaman  of  the  navy  feigned  a  chronic  decline  so  well  that 
be  was  on  the  point  of  bein;»  discharged,  when  the  real 
nature  of  his  disease  was  very  une.\[>eetedly  elucidated. 
The  mail  fiom  the  seaport  at  which  the  man  was  in  hos¬ 
pital  had  been  robbed,  and  the  letters  broken  open  with  a 
view  to  search  for  money.  The  burglars  were  captured, 
however,  and  the  letters  recovered.  Among  them  was  one 
from  the  sick  seaman  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  told  her  his 
scheme  had  succeeded,  that  he  was  to  be  invalided  on  a 
certain  day,  an<l  desiring  her  to  make  good  cheer  against 
his  arrival.  'J'he  feelings  of  the  malingerer  may  be  im¬ 
agined  when  his  own  letter  was  read  to  him.  A  soldier 
who  avowed  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  locomotion  was 
detected  by  a  very  simple  ruse,  after  other  means  had 
f.iiled.  The  doctor  gently  tapped  at  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  paralyzed  man  was  sitting  alone  after 
dark,  at  the  same  time  softly  calling  his  name,  when  he  at 
once  appeared  at  the  window.  “  How  long  have  you  been 
dumb,  my  friend  ?  ”  said  a  passenger  on  shipboard  once  to 
a  pretended  mute.  “  Three  weeks,  sir,”  replied  the  incau¬ 
tious  simpleton.  An  old  device  of  army  surgeons,  in  sus¬ 
picions  eases  of  deafness,  was  to  commence  a  conversation 
in  a  high  tone,  and  gradually  to  lower  the  voice  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pitch.  A  common  malingerer  would  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  reply  to  the  questions  put,  from  not  observing 
the  alteration.  The  mo.st  remarkable  e.xam|)le  on  record 
of  success  in  simulating  deaf-dumbness  (or  dea'ness  from 
birth)  is  that  of  a  Frenchman,  best  known  under  his  as¬ 
sumed  name  of  V'ictor  Foy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  This  young  man  travelled  about,  ostensibly  in 
search  of  his  father,  but  really,  in  his  character  of  a  deaf- 
mute,  to  escape  military  conscription.  For  four  years  his 
e.\traord inary  ingenuity  baffled  all  the  tests  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Switzerlanil 
he  Wits  tempted  to  avow  the  deceit  by  a  young,  rich,  and 
beautiful  woman  offering  him  her  hand  ;  but  even  this  bait 
did  not  take.  In  the  prison  at  Rochelle,  the  turnkey  was- 
ordered  to  watch  him  closely,  to  sleep  with  him,  and  never 
to  quit  him ;  and  even  the  prisoners  were  encourageil  to 
make  him  betray  himself.  To  throw  him  off  his  guard,  he 
was  often  violently  awakened  out  of  sleep,  but  his  fright 
was  e.xpressed  only  in  the  usual  plaintive  cry  of  a  mute; 
and  it  is  said  that  even  in  his  dreams  only  guttural  sounds 
were  heard.  At  last,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  director  of  the 
institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  I’ari.s,  to  whom  a  specimen  of 
his  writing  had  been  transmitted,  promptly  pronounced 
him  an  im|K)stor,  on  the  ground  that  his  blunders  in  spell¬ 
ing  were  phonetic  in  their  character  —  that  he  wrote,  not  as 
he  saw,  but  as  he  heard.  M.  Sicard  afterwards  subjected 
him  to  a  personal  examination,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  the  imposition. 

A  very  simple  incident  will  often  sufflee  to  throw  a  good 
simulator  off  his  guard.  The  letter-earrier,  on  entering  a 
French  barrack-rootn  on  one  occasion,  called  out  the  names 
of  the  men  for  wliotn  he  had  letters,  and  among  ihctn  that 
of  a  man  believed  by  everybody  to  be  laboring  under 
almost  total  deafness.  For  one  moment  he  Ibrgot  his  part, 
and  answered  to  his  name.  Casper,  the  celebrated  German 
medical  jurist,  on  one  occasion  neatly  ex[K)sed  a  case  of 
counterfeit  deafness  in  open  court.  The  panel,  ati  old 
woman,  pretended  to  be  as  deaf  as  a  post.  “  You  are  ac¬ 
cused,”  roared  Casper  in  her  ear,  “  of  severely  injuring 
the  woman  Lemke.”  “  It  is  not  true.”  ”  Rut,”  roared 
Casper  again,  “  the  woman  Lemke  asserts  that  it  is  true 
and  then  rapidly  added  in  a  low  tone,  *•  and  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  liar.”  Her  wrath  for  a  moment  got  the  better 
other  consistency,  and  she  rejoined,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  court,  “  Yes,  indeed,  she  w  a  liar.”  Possibly 
the  nationality  of  the  hero  of  the  following  incident  is 
chargeable  wiih  the  impulsive  imprudence  which  betrayed 
him.  An  Irish  army  recruit  who  had  suddenly  lost  his 
hearing  was  sent  into  hospital,  and  put,  by  the  doctor’s 
order,  on  spoon-meat.  For  nine  days  the  latter  in  his 
visits  passed  the  deaf  man’s  bed  without  seeming  to  notice 
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him ;  on  the  tenth  day,  after  examining  the  state  of  Lit 
tongue  and  pulse,  he  asked  the  attendant  what  kind  of  food 
the  patient  was  getting.  On  lieing  told  he  was  on  s|kx)d- 
meat,  he  affected  to  be  very  angry.  ”  Are  you  not  aslnunwl 
of  yourself  V  ”  said  he  to  the  nurse.  “The  poor  fellow  is 
almost  starved  to  death.  Let  him  at  once  have  a  lieefsteak 
and  a  pint  of  porter.”  “  God  bless  your  honor  1  ”  blurted 
out  the  deaf  recruit ;  “  you  are  the  best  gentleman  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  day!”  Under  the  influence  of  strong 
emotion  of  any  kind,  only  a  limited  class  of  malingerers 
have  suflicient  sellk'ommand  to  play  their  parts.  An  amus¬ 
ing  example  of  the  way  in  which,  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
every  vestige  of  pretence  is  sometimes  thrown  away,  is  re¬ 
lated  by  a  surg-on  of  the  navy,  to  whose  experiences  we 
have  already  been  indebted.  A  seaman  on  board  a  frigate, 
who  pretended  to  be  totally  blind,  and  was  believed  to  be 
so,  was  on  one  occasion  allowed  to  go  on  shore  with  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  lead  him.  The  pair  happened  to  quarrel,  and 
come  to  blows;  when  the  blind  man,  finding  himself  unduly 
handicapped,  instantly  regained  his  sight,  and  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  astonished  guide.  The  latter  took  to  flight,  was 
jiursued  through  a  great  part  of  the  town  by  his  late  pro- 
tegd.  and  finally  got  a  severe  drubbing  from  him.  I'he 
application  of  the  eat-o’-nine-tails  next  day  to  the  back  of 
the  impostor,  elfeetually  cured  him  of  any  further  tendency 
to  detect  of  vision. 

The  amount  of  fortitude  —  call  it  obstinacy,  if  you  will 
—  displayed  by  some  of  this  class  of  impostors  is  something 
amazing.  Day  and  night  they  will  remain  in  the  most 
constrained  and  irksome  positions.  For  week.s,  and  even 
months,  men  have  sat  and  walked  with  their  bodies  bent 
double.  A  man  feigning  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs  was 
placed  by  himself  in  a  room  with  food  which  he  could  reach 
only  by  walking  to  the  place  where  it  was  laid,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  days  he  had  not  tasted  it.  Another,  simu¬ 
lating  paralysis  of  the  arm,  allowed  the  amputating  knife 
to  be  placed  beneath  it,  and  would  have  submitted  to 
the  operation  for  its  removal.  A  soldier  countcrlciting 
blindness  was  placed  on  the  steep  bank  of  a  river,  and 
ordered  to  march  forward,  which  he  unhesitatingly  did, 
and  fell  into  the  stream.  The  medical  writer  who  relates 
this  case  tiueries  whether  the  cheat  would  have  gone  fo^ 
ward  had  a  precipice  instead  of  a  river  been  before  him. 
No  doubt  these  may  be  called  exceptional  instances  of  for¬ 
titude,  as  the  great  majority  of  malingerers  are  made  of 
more  commonplace  stulf.  A  mere  hint  from  a  navy  sur¬ 
geon  that  an  equivocal  complaint  would  be  benefited  by 
transference  to  an  African  climate,  or  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery,  has  been  the  means  of  eirecting  a  mirac¬ 
ulously  rapiil  cure.  A  French  physician,  after  watching  a 
spurious  epileptic  fit  for  some  time,  put  his  hand  on  the 
heart  of  the  cheat,  and  turning  to  the  attendants,  said, 
“  It  is  all  over  with  him  ;  carry  him  to  the  dead-house.” 
Immediate  re^llseitation  was  the  result,  and  the  man  never 
had  another  attack.  A  Shetlatid  clergyman  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  weekly  occurrence  of  a  kind  of  cotitagious 
convulsions  which  attacked  many  of  his  congregation  in 
church,  At  length  the  good  man  hit  on  a  plan  which  put  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  infliction.  He  announced  front 
the  pul[)it  that  he  learned  that  no  treatment  was  so  efliea- 
eious  as  an  immediate  ducking  in  cold  water;  and  as  his 
kirk  was  fortunately  contiguous  to  a  fresh-water  lake,  the 
proper  hyilropathic  treatment  could  always  be  secured. 
It  is  a  most  tttifbrlunate  coincidence  for  the  malingerer  that 
the  means  which  would  be  the  most  beneficial  in  the 
nicnt  of  the  real  disease  are  often  the  most  distasteful  to 
him.  . 

The  difflculties  and  discomforts  to  be  endured  in  thts  de¬ 
partment  of  art  in  attaining  the  desired  object,  no 
enhance  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  those  few  cases  in  whicfj 
success  at  last  crowns  their  labors.  A  convict  setitenced 
to  seven  years’  penal  servitude  kept  his  right  knee  bent  so 
as  not  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foot  during  all  that  jie- 
riod,  and  on  account  of  his  infirmity,  was  exempted  from 
the  usual  kinds  of  convict  labor,  and  employed  at  work 
which  he  could  do  in  a  sitting  posture.  hen  being  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  expiry  of  his  period  of  involuntary  service. 
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he  coolly  observed  to  an  otlicial ;  “  I  will  try  to  put  down 
my  leg :  it  may  be  of  use  to  me  now.”  He  was  as  good  as 
his  woril,  threw  away  his  crutch,  and  walked  off  with  a  firm 
step!  With  some,  the  temptation  to  give  an  airing  to  the 
little  secret  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  keep  so  long 
close,  and  which  has  stood  them  in  sui  h  good  part,  is  | 
wholly  irresistible.  Without  this  Haunting  of  their  impos¬ 
ture  in  the  face  of  their  victims,  some  rascals  would  deem  i 
their  triumph  only  half  achieved.  A  trooper  who  pre-  ] 
temled  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm,  alter  resisting 
fora  length  of  time  the  most  testing  hospital  discipline,  at 
last  8ucceede<l  in  procuring  his  discharge.  When  he  was 
leaving  the  regiment,  and  fairly  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  he  waved  the  paralytic  arm  in  triumph,  and  cheered 
at  the  success  of  his  strtitagem.  An  Irish  soldier,  reported 
onlit  for  service  from  loss  of  power  of  the  lower  limbs,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  more  dramatic  avowal  of  his  deceit.  Having 
obtained  his  discharge,  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  on  a 
fclJ-day  in  a  cart  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  in  front  of 
his  regiment,  which  was  drawn  up  in  line.  He  had  the 
cart  driven  under  a  tree,  on  which  he  hung  his  crutche.«, 
junipe<l  suddenly  with  agility  out  of  the  cart,  sprung  three 
times  from  the  ground  before  the  faces  of  his  astonished 
comrades,  then  turned  his  back  to  the  regiment,  and  after 
a  scries  of  expressive  gestures,  which  we  cannot  particu¬ 
larly  describe,  scampered  olf  at  full  speed!  In  a  case  of 
deception  once  practised  in  a  New  Yoik  court  of  sessions, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  pre-arrangement  of  the  denoue¬ 
ment  which  occurred.  A  man  who  had  been  lor  some  time 
in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  perjury,  hail  a  paralytic 
tcizure  a  few  days  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  trial,  and 
one  of  his  sides  was  thus  rendered  completely  jiowerless. 

In  this  helpless  condition  he  was  carried  on  a  bed  from 
prison  into  court.  During  the  trial  he  became  so  faint  that 
a  recess  was  granted  to  enable  him  to  recover,  the  prosecut-  j 
ing  attorney  kindly  lending  his  assistance  in  conveying  j 
him  out  of  court.  The  sight  of  an  infirm  fellow-being  i 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  had  a  visible  ittfluence  ! 
on  the  cottrt  and  the  jury.  The  evidence,  however,  was  ' 
conclusive,  and  the  jury  convicted  him.  The  court,  in  view  ' 
ofhis  speedily  being  called  to  a  higher  tribunal,  instead  of  | 
sentencing  him  to  the  state  prison,  simply  imposed  a  small  ] 
fine,  which  his  brother,  wlio  matiifested  the  utmost  fraternal 
lolicitude,  protuptly  paid.  The  next  day  the  prosecuting 
attorney  tnet  the  fellow,  apparently  in  gooil  health,  on  the 
street.  The  latter  laughingly  told  him  that  he  liad  re¬ 
covered,  and  dropping  his  arm,  and  contracting  his  leg, 
hopped  off,  leaving  the  learned  counsel  to  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  a  rare  thing  nowadays  for  a  clinical  artist 
to  attain  his  end  and  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  his  labors. 

In  most  cases  he  has  no  other  reward  than  the  pleasure  re- 
ceiveil  from  the  exereisc  of  art.  This  tcstheiic  saiisfaction 
would  need  to  be  great  to  enable  him  to  bear  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prosaic  hardships  and  discomforts  of  his  lot.  But  in 
addition  to  these,  he  is  sometimes  overtaken  by  a  species 
of  poetical  justice  in  the  shape  of  a  penalty  paid  in  kind. 
The  leijned  disease,  in  fact,  occasionally  becomes  a  real 
one.  Alontaigne  mentions  some  curious  instances  of  this 
occurring  within  his  own  experience.  It  is  chiefly  in  simu¬ 
lating  the  class  of  nervous  diseases  that  the  danger  lies  of 
this  avenging  Nemesis.  The  continued  repetition  of  the 
inanilestations  of  the  alTcction  seems  eventually  to  make  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  the  nervous  centres.  Two 
trench  sailors  taken  prisoners  by  the  hlnglish  in  the  wars 
of  the  First  Napoleon  successfully  feigned  insanity  for  six 
inomhs,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  got  the  reward  of 
their  clever  deception  by  recovering  their  liberty  ;  but  it  was 
»t  the  ex[)ense  of  their  reason,  which  was  really  gone.  The 
means  adopted  to  simulate  one  disease  have  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  another  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Soldiers  liave  so 
persisiently  kept  uj)  a  state  of  irritation  in  a  factitious  sore 
M  to  bring  on  a  di.sease  which  rcijuired  amputation  of  the 
limb.  Oihcrs  have  lost  their  sight  by  the  methods  taken 
to  induce  a  temporary  inflammation  in  the  eye.  The  histo- 
nan  Koliertson  luentions  a  case  which,  whether  true  or  not, 

■  at  all  events  physiologically  possible.  He  says  that 


BITTER  LAKE." 


Pope  Julius  IH.  feigned  sickness  to  avoid  holding  a  consis¬ 
tory,  and  in  order  to  give  the  greater  color  of  probabidty 
to  Ids  illness,  he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apartment, 
but  changed  his  diet  anil  usual  mode  of  life.  By  persisting 
in  this  plan,  however,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 


A  NIGHT  ON  THE  “BITTER  LAKE.' 

“  And  they  say  it  don’t  rain  in  Egj'pt  I  ”  growls  our 
skippt'r,  wijiing  the  last  drops  of  the  departing  squall 
from  his  bushy  beard  and  blulV  English  face.  “  Let  ’em 
just  come  here  and  try,  that’s  all !  ” 

“  This  is  our  sixth  squall  since  we  got  into  the  Canal,” 
remark  I ;  “  jirctty  well  for  one  morning’s  work  I  No  get¬ 
ting  to  Suez  to-night,  eh  V  ” 

“  We’d  ha’  done  it  right  enough  if  they’d  let  us  go  full 
speed,  but  half  speed’s  tlie  rule  here.  We’ll  be  gettin’  into 
the  Bitter  Lake  bout  sun-down,  and  there  I’ll  anchor  for 
the  night,  and  go  on  to  Suez  to-morrow.” 

We  are  by  this  time  about  midway  through  the  famous 
Canal,  and  have  had  time  to  get  somewhat  used  to  a  pano¬ 
rama  which  is  utterly  new  to  us  both.  Our  first  feelings 
(as  is  the  case,  I  should  judge,  with  every  one  who  has 
seen  it)  is  one  of  disappointment  ;  for,  great  achievement 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  so  utterly  dwarfed  and  over¬ 
shadowed  (like  the  Don  and  Volga  Railway,  or  the 
“  Nicholas  Column  ”  at  Ibraila)  by  the  limitless  desolation 
which  surrounds  it,  that  the  statistics  of  its  expense  and 
labor  appear  actually  fabulous.  Nor  has  it  even  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty  to  recommend  it.  Two  interminable  ridges 
of  yellow  sand,  growing  gradually  higher  as  we  advance 
southward  ;  a  huge  dredger,  every  now  and  then,  lying 
like  a  castle  upon  the  water,  with  its  clamorous  freight  of 
blue-sbirtcd  workmen  and  red-capped  boys,  who  rush  to 
stare  at  us  as  we  pass ;  a  few  little  stations,  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  hut  apiece,  with  a  resident  population  of  two 
men  and  a  dog ;  an  occasional  passenger-steamer  from 
Ismailia,  so  diminutive  that  you  almost  expect  to  see 
“  Complete  at  lO.v.  Cd.”  labelled  upon  its  bulwarks  —  such 
are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  famous  international 
thoroughfare.  But  as  we  gradually  realize  the  utter  bar¬ 
renness  of  the  whole  country,  void  alike  of  food  and  of 
shelter,  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil,  the  merciless 
heat,  which  presses  sorely  u[K)n  us  even  in  April,  we  begin 
to  admire,  in  our  own  despite,  this  little  ribbon  of  light- 
green  water  drawn  athwart  the  dull,  brassy  yellow  of  the 
everla.sting  desert,  and  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which,  begun  by'  an  Egyptian  king  >  nearly  thirty 
centuries  ago,  has  received  its  completion  in  our  own  day 
from  the  hand  of  a  French  engineer.2 

“  Here  comes  another  o’  them  ‘  Buffin’  Billies  ’1  ”  remarks 
the  skipper,  with  grand  contempt,  as  a  little  toy-steamer 
skims  past  us  with  accommodation  for  one  passenger,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  a  thin  one.  “They’re  alays  a-iryin’  to 
haggravate  us  by  passin’  us  that  way  ;  but  if  we  could  only 
put  on  steam,  we’d  show  them  fun  !  Only  this  mornin’, 
when  you  was  below  wrilin’,  one  on  ’em  cum  by,  and  the 
skipper  hollers  out  to  me,  ‘  Shall  1  throw  out  a  rope  and 
tow  you  V  ’  and  I  says  to  him,  says  I,  ‘  No,  thankee,  it’s 
only  blind  men  as  is  towed  by  dogs  1  ’  ” 

And  with  an  approving  chuckle  at  his  own  sledge-ham¬ 
mer  wit,  the  worthy  skipper  walks  aft. 

The  black  rain-cloud  has  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it 
came,  and  the  sun  looks  down  u|>on  us  once  more  in  all  his 
merciless  splendor  from  the  bright,  cruel,  cloudless  sky. 
There  is  a  hot,  dreamy  languor  in  the  air,  and  a  silence  as 
of  utter  exhaustion.  The  long,  lazy  ripple  in  our  wake 
dies  without  a  sound  upon  the  thick,  lileless  sand  ;  the 
very  shadow  of  our  steamer  seems  to  drag  alter  us  like  a 
spent  runner.  Two  black  skeletons  suddenly  appear  on 

>  Ph*noh-\echo,  under  whom  (according  to  Herodotus)  120,000  men 
perished  in  digging  the  canal. 

*  The  gieateKt  depth  of  the  Sues  t'anal  Is  26^  feet;  the  mean  breadth  10 
feet,  and  in  the  sidings  100.  Its  total  length  is  about  tO  miles. 
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thu  right  bank,  moving  slowly  along  the  water’s  edge  with 
their  long,  noiseless  stride ;  and  the  sight  of  a  living  being 
in  this  great  sepulchre  of  nature  startles  us  like  an  appari¬ 
tion.  Then  comes  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  world  of 
life  and  action,  as  we  swing  round  a  projecting  corner  into 
the  great  basin  along  which  rise  the  towers  and  minarets 
of  Ismailia,  “  the  City  of  Ismail  Pasha.”  The  pilot-boat 
flits  alongside  like  a  fire-fly,  whisks  away  our  Port  Said 

Eilot,  and  replaces  him  with  a  lithe,  swarthy,  keen-eyed 
alf-caste ;  and  then  the  desert  engulfs  us  once  more  as 
we  head  southward,  on  towards  the  Bitter  Lake. 

Midday  changes  to  afternoon,  alternoon  wanes  into 
evening ;  and  at  length  there  rises  before  us  a  boundless 
waste  of  smooth  water,  all  aflame  with  the  splendor  of  the 
sunset ;  the  far-famed  Bitter  Lake,  which  is  (Mirhaps  the 
one  spot  of  thu  Canal  that,  in  an  age  of  railways  and  tele- 

fraphs,  wears  the  living  impress  of  a  time  when  the 
'haraohs  still  reigned  in  Memphis,  and  when  the  white- 
robed  priests  of  Isis  watched  the  stars  from  the  summit  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  Smooth,  tideless,  lileless,  it  stretches 
from  sky  to  sky,  in  all  its  weird  and  desolate  beauty ;  and, 
far  to  the  west,  wave  after  wave,  pur[)le  hills  surge  up 
against  the  burning  sky ;  while  to  the  east,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  extends  —  dim,  and  vast,  and  unknown  —  the 
mighty  desert,  l)eyond  which  lie  Mecca  and  Jerusalem. 

As  we  sweep  into  the  lake,  thu  sun  (joe»  out  (no  other 
word  will  express  it),  and,  in  a  moment,  earth  and  sea  and 
sky  are  one  great  shadow.  In  the  gathering  darkness  and 
overwhelming  silence,  the  captain’s  hoarse  call  sounds  in¬ 
describably  strange  ancl  unearthly  ;  — 

“  Stand  by  jour  anchor  !  ” 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir  1  ” 

“  Let  go  !  ” 

The  rattle  of  the  chain,  the  splash  of  the  falling  anchor, 
break  upon  the  stillness  for  a  moment  with  unnatural  loud¬ 
ness,  and  then  the  silence  returns  like  a  wave.  'Phe  isola¬ 
tion  is  now  complete.  I  have  seen  the  frozen  Neva  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning ; 
but  a  ghostlier  sight  than  the  Bitter  Lake  in  the  dim  inter¬ 
val  Ixaween  sunset  and  moonrise  1  have  never  yet  seen. 
However,  the  ghostly  dimness  does  not  endure  long.  Sud¬ 
den  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there  falls  across  the  shadowy 
waste  of  water  a  broad  silver  sheen,  and  up  rises  the  full 
moon  in  all  its  splendor  (such  a  moon  as  one  only  sees  iu 
tropical  skies)  glorifying  the  whole  panorama  at  one  stroke. 
Behind  us,  tall,  and  white,  and  8|)ectral,  rises  the  light¬ 
house  that  guards  the  entrance,  with  its  solitary  eye  of 
fire.  To  right  and  left,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  huge, 
cross-barred  signal-posts  that  mark  the  channel  loom  out 
like  a  line  of  phantom  sentries.  In  the  background,  the 
curving  hills  stand  out  black  as  night  against  the  unearthly 
splemlor  ;  while  the  faint  ripples  made  by  the  night-breeze 
break  upon  our  bows  in  rings  of  living  fire,  flashing,  quiver¬ 
ing,  and  bursting  incessantly.  And  now  the  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  and  separation  becomes  overwhelming.  Land¬ 
locked  as  we  are,  it  is  as  though  we  were  becalmed  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  far  away  from  sight  or  sound  of  human  life,  a  feeling 
intense  enough  to  overpower  even  the  sense  of  companion¬ 
ship.  With  five  and  thirty  men  close  beside  me,  1  am  as 
utterly  alone  as  if  1  were  upon  a  desert  island. 

And  so  the  night  wears  on,  the  weird  impressiveness  of 
the  wonderful  panorama  becoming  more  intense  with  every 
hour  that  passes ;  till  at  length,  when  I  fall  asleep  under 
the  lee  of  the  quarter-boat,  with  my  head  pillowed  on  a 
spare  sail,  and  a  fold  of  the  canvas  pulled  over  my  face  as 
a  shield  against-  the  moon,i  my  dreams  are  haunted  by  a 
confu.sed  phantasmagoria  of  figures  from  the  remotest  ages  : 
black-browed  Sesostris  driving  his  team  of  chained  monarchs 
along  the  shouting  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  towering  Ninus 
hounding  on  his  endless  files  of  Assyrian  spearmen  to  sack 
the  temples  of  Memphis ;  and  Moses,  with  the  light  of  a 
solemn  triumph  in  his  deep,  earnest  eyes,  leading  forth  a 
free  nation  over  the  corpses  of  the  Egyptian  firstborn  ;  and 
Persian  Cambyses,  “  master  of  all  who  live,”  marshalling 
bis  best  and  bravest  to  a  death  of  lingering  agony  in  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Desert.  From  these  and  other  histor- 
*  This  pnesutioa  i*  iadispaoMbl*  ia  th«  tropiei. 
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ical  nightmares  I  am  aroused  by  a  hearty  slap  on  the 

shoulder,  and  a  jolly  English  laugh  close  to  my  ear  : _ 

“  Lucky  you  ain’t  the  hofficer  o’  the  watch,  sir ;  you 
sleeps  as  sound  as  a  peeler  on  dooty  1  Come,  tumble  up 
and  take  your  six  buckets ;  the  steward’s  pretty  ni^'h  laid 
breakfast  already.” 

Laid  it  is,  sure  enough,  with  the  traditional  beefsteak 
smoking  in  the  middle.  The  sunrise  is  just  lighting  up  the 
purple  hill-tops ;  the  steam  is  on  for  our  final  run  to  Suez  - 
the  nineteenth  century  asserts  itself  once  more  ;  the  vision¬ 
ary  romance  is  gone. 


VIENNA. 

Among  the  many  considerations  which  have  invested 
the  Exposition  just  now  opening  at  Vienna  with  peculiar 
interest,  may  be  reckoned  a  general  feeling  that  it  repre¬ 
sents,  to  some  extent,  a  more  liberal  and  humane  policy  on 
the  part  of  Austria.  It  is  felt  to  be  not  so  much  a  finan¬ 
cial  scheme  as  a  festivity,  held  in  celebration  of  the  passing 
away  of  the  old  rule  by  pitting  one  ethnical  element 
against  another,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  metho<i  which 
shall  pay  greater  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  provincial 
patriotism,  while  cultivating  a  freer  and  friendlier  inter¬ 
course  between  the  diverse  sections  of  the  country  —  an 
efl'ort  after  fraternity  based  upon  the  recognition  ot  recip¬ 
rocal  interests.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  Austria  from 
Italy  there  has  been  a  notable  alteration  in  the  tone  of  po¬ 
litical  critics  towards  her;  we  have  heard  far  less  of  “the 
crimes  of  the  Hapsburgs,”  and  known  much  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  expressions  of  ho|)e  for  a  future  begun  in  conflicts 
with  the  clergy,  and  continued  in  apparently  honest,  and 
partially  successful,  efforts  to  include  the  seventeen  prov¬ 
inces  within  the  national  franchises.  We  may  expect  the 
success  of  the  Exposition  —  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  —  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  ])upularity  to 
Austria.  We  shall  have  defences  and  eulogies  of  her  gov¬ 
ernment  and  social  usages,  with  perhaps  too  little  discrim¬ 
ination  in  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some 
visitors  from  other  countries  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  curious  and  instructive  conditions 
of  life  by  which  they  will  find  themselves  surrounded  in  the 
beautiful  capital,  a  city  which,  considering  its  importance 
and  antiiiuity,  has  been  less  unfolded  to  the  knowledge  of 
English  readers  than  any  other  in  Europe.  The  guide  books 
—  of  which  Murray’s  is  by  far  the  best  —  give  but  little  of 
the  curious  lore  and  notable  associations  of  the  place  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  rambling  notes. 

'I'hat  Austria  is  a  “  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ”  is  a 
fact  which  presses  itself  upon  the  observant  visitor  to  its 
capital  at  every  step.  The  element  of  chance  which  meets 
the  student  of  Austrian  history  at  its  legendary  origin,  at¬ 
tends  him  as  he  visits  its  art-galleries,  its  court,  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  is  not  forgotten  as  he  passes  through  the  public 
gardens,  whose  sections  are  named  after  the  various  regions 
of  the  globe,  or  witnesses  the  masquerade  of  races  and 
costumes  thronging  its  streets. 

The  legend  of  the  reigning  House  is  a  story  of  happy 
accidents.  A  young  Swiss  Count,  jx)or  anil  obscure,  while 
riding  in  the  chase,  comes  to  a  river,  where  he  finds  a 
priest  on  foot,  an.xious  to  cross  the  stream,  but  unable  to 
do  so.  Having  addressed  the  pious  man  kindly,  he  learns 
that  he  is  hastening  to  adminisier  the  sacrament  to  a  dying 
parishioner,  and  thereon  freely  oflers  his  horse,  on  which 
the  priest  passes  over  the  river,  and  hastens  to  the.  death¬ 
bed.  Next  day  the  horse  is  returned,  with  expressions  of 
gratitude,  but  the  Count  declines  to  receive  it.  “  God  fo^ 
bid,”  he  exclaims,  “  that  I  should  again  ride  a  horse  widen 
has  carried  my  Saviour  1  ”  Whereon  he  returns  the  animal 
as  a  gilt  to  the  priest  and  the  Church.  In  course  of  time 
the  priest  becomes  chaplain  and  confidential  adviser  to  the 
Prince  Elector  of  Mentz  ;  he  remembers  the  pious  Counb 
I  and  persuades  his  patron  to  name  him  to  the  Assembly  of 
Electors  of  the  Empire.  Inquiry  having  shown  that  the 
Count  is  as  brave  as  he  is  pious,  he  is  chosen  to  be  the 
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monarch,  and  appears  in  history  as  Rudolph,  Count  of 
Hapshurg  —  a  word  which  we  may  translate  in  connection 
with  the  good  hap  which  has  generally  attended  the 
family.  This  Uutlolph  has  charming  daughters,  they 
marry  live  powerful  Rrinces,  and  the  marrying-on,  so  to 
•peak,  of  nations  becomes  the  structural  growth  of  Aus¬ 
trian  dominion.  The  beauty  of  Austrian  Archduchesses 
has  been  a  political  element  in  the  shaping  of  Europe. 
Napoleon,  having  conquered  the  country,  is  satisfied  to  be 
paid  with  the  hand  of  one  of  the  pretty  Princesses,  instead 
of  with  milliards,  the  horrors  of  Austerlitz  ending  in  a 
friendship  between  Austria  and  France  which  even  Solfe- 
rino  was  not  able  to  destroy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  mure 
attractive  Queen  in  Europe  than  she  who  has  knit  together 
the  thrones  of  Austria  and  Belgium. 

Notwithstanding  the  bloody  wars  of  races  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  of  which  Vienna  has  generally  been  the  centre,  its 
people  are  proud  of  their  cosmopolitan  character.  They 
admire  the  inany-hued  costumes  parading  their  streets,  and 
respect  each,  however  outre.  The  chants  of  Greek  and 
Jew,  Catholic  and  Armenian,  mingling  in  the  morning  air 
of  Sunday,  are  reflected  in  the  wide  toleration  which  has 
availed  to  give  even  the  seventy  Unitarian  churches  of 
Transylvania  full  leave  to  grow  to  their  strength.  Even 
the  Spanish  Jews,  who  in  earlier  times  were  forced  to  find 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet  a  protection  denied  them 
by  those  of  Christ,  are  now  welcomed  to  the .  city  to  which 
they  have  brought  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  East.  The 
Viennese  gentleman  loves  to  set  before  his  guest  a  dozen 
varieties  of  international  wines,  and  to  regale  him  with 
oysters  and  crabs  from  the  Adriatic,  and  little  lobsters  from 
some  far  away  sea,  laid  upon  the  fig-leaves  in  which  they 
were  packed  ;  with  Bohemian  eels,  Styrian  chamois,  stur¬ 
geon  from  the  Elbe,  and  pheasants  from  near  Prague,  of 
the  same  sort  that  Mapolcon  I.  thought  so  delicious  as  to 
have  five  hundred  of  them  sent  to  the  Tuileries  annually. 
He  does  not  complain  that  Vienna  has  so  few  luxuries  nut 
borrowed,  while  making  much  of  the  boneless,  big-headed 
K»pen  fish,  and  the  Huclien,  a  scalelcss  trout,  which  Aus¬ 
trian  Jews,  who  will  cat  nothing  scaly,  buy  up  at  large 
prices. 

The  Fine  Arts  Department  in  the  Exposition  \xill  be  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  for  the  living  artists  ofEurojaj  have  long 
regarde<l  Austria  as  a  region  which  has  not  sufficiently 
recognized  the  claims  of  modern  art.  Of  the  regular  gal¬ 
leries  there  iire  two,  both  of  which  merit  more  attention  I 
than  they  commonly  get.  The  Lichtenstein  can  hardly  be 
called  a  great  one,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  amongst  ! 
its  fifteen  hundred  paintings  one  can  find  but  few  that  rep¬ 
resent  the  best  workmanship  of  the  great  masters.  One 
must  note,  however,  the  portrait  of  Perugino  by  Raphael, 
and  that  of  Wallenstein  by  Vandyke,  the  latter  one  of  the 
6nest  paintings  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Guido’s  “  Charity  ” 
Uomenicliino’s  •*  Sibyl,” and  Rubens’  six  pictures  represent¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Decius,  are  very  fine  indeed.  But  the 
rooms  devoted  to  engravings  are  more  important  than  those 
assigned  to  paintings,  and  there  are  few  spots  where  a  lover 
of  old  portraits  and  representations  of  ancient  costume  and 
life-scenes  will  find  so  much  to  interest  him  as  here.  There 
are  minor  private  collections  to  be  thrown  open  to  visitors 
during  the  Exposition,  which  have  each  gems  that  should  be 
seen  —  those  of  Count  Czornin,  Count  Schbnborn,  and 
others,  i  he  latter  has  a  wonderful  picture  by  Rembrandt 
—  wonderful  if  not  very  pleasing  —  the  blinding  ot  Sam.son 
^  the  Philistines.  Jn  the  Esterhazy  collection,  readers  of 
Mrs.  .laiueson  will  be  glad  to  see  the  remarkable  picture  of 
the  Conception  (Tavarone,  15D0),  in  which  the  V’irgiii  is 
represented  as  a  dark-haired  Spanish  girl  only  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age. 

But  it  is  in  the  Belvidere  Gallery  that  the  lover  of  art 
will  find  the  fullest  reward,  if  he  ean  be  patient  enough  to 
grope  his  way  through  the  heterogeneous  accumulation  of 
splendors,  a  task  not  easy  even  with  an  excellent  catalogue 
for  his  guide.  The  Belvidere  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  pictures  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  very 
worst  arranged ;  in  fact  it  is  hardly  arranged  at  all,  the 


various  schools  and  different  ages  of  art  having  to  be 
picked  out  here  and  there  from  most  incongruous  (luarters. 
The  Belvidere  Gallery  was  not  made  to  order,  like  those 
of  Dresden  and  Munich;  it  grew  as  Austria  grew,  and  its 
treasures  bear  trace  of  the  ancient  history  and  {>olitical 
constitution  of  the  country  (if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a 
constitution).  And  this  fact  represents  the  peculiar  value 
of  it  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  other  European 
galleries.  It  may  not  have  so  many  great  masterpieces, 
but  the  historical  development  of  art  in  nearly  everv 
country  is  represented  here,  making  it  an  invaluable  col¬ 
lection  for  the  art-scholar  or  the  critic.  We  are  borne 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  German  school  of 
art  was  just  burgeoning  out,  the  main  stem  of  it  being  in 
Bohemia.  There  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  Carl  IV., 
who,  much  wiser  than  many  later  patrons  of  artists,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  them  good  institutions  and  special  a<lvan- 
tages,  rather  than  foster  their  love  for  the  luxury  of  his 
palaces.  So  here  we  have  the  old  Bohemian  collection, 
showing  strokes  well  worthy  any  artist’s  study  for  their 
blended  strength  and  sweetness.  Theodoric  of  Prague, 
Nicholaus  Wurmser,  Thomas  of  Mutina,  and  others  Iiad 
founded  a  school  different  from  all  others,  but  it  perished 
amid  the  convulsions  of  the  age,  leaving  the  disjecta 
membra  here.  It  is  to  bo  feared,  if  every  picture  in  the 
Belvidere  could  tell  its  history,  and  should  do  so  honestly, 
the  relations  would  hardly  redound  to  any  reputation  the 
llapsburgs  may  have  for  possessing  an  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  meum  and  tunm.  We  are 
told,  however,  by  the  Teutonic  authorities,  that  the  Gallery 
is  “the  result  of  a  profuse  liberality,  the  creation  of  jtower- 
ful  sovereigns,  who  enjoyed  unlimited  access  to  all  those 
channels  which  poured  forth  their  rich  stream  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  art  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  thirsted  for  them.”  It  is  to  be  hop-'d,  therefore,  that 
the  various  countries  parted  with  the  treasures  pleasantly. 
Be  this  us  it  may,  the  rule  among  empires  in  such  matters 
is  just  that  which  is  said  to  have  originally  rendered 
society  possible  in  California  —  respect  for  such  maxims 
at  status  f/uo,  uli  possidetis,  let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  above 
all,  a  remembrance  that  all  palaces  are  glass-houses,  and 
stone-throwing  strictly  prohibited. 

The  two  points  in  which  to  the  art-student  the  Belvi¬ 
dere  presents  the  greatest  attractions  are  in  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  a  collection  of  Flemish  and 
Italian  art  made  by  Teniers.  Maximilian  I.  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  It  was  while  that 
Emperor  resided  at  Prague  that  he  learned  to  love  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  above  all  to  esteem  Diirer.  Most  of  the 
Diirer  pictures  at  Vienna  were  brought  there  by  him. 
Teniers  was  the  friend  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil¬ 
helm,  who  was  Governor  General  of  the  Netherland.s,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  tine  arts  proved  much  more 
beneficial  for  Vienna  than  for  the  Dutch.  This  Archduke 
employed  David  Teniers  to  go  about  and  make  a  collection 
particularly  of  Flemish  pictures,  for  him.  Teniers  re¬ 
paired  to  Brussels,  and  it.  really  was  the  collection  there 
made  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  Belvidere  Gallery.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  numerous  little  collections 
which  Austrian  emperors,  archdukes,  and  noblemen  have 
been  making  for  five  hundred  years  or  more  had  no  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  to  a  public  gallery.  Each  was  meant  to 
decorate  a  palace  or  private  mansion.  When  Teniers 
brought  the  collection  he  had  made  (1657)  there  was  no 
room  for  it  in  the  Imperial  palace,  so  the  pictures  were 
hung  in  a  neighboring  building  called  the  Stallhurg.  It 
seems  to  have  become  thus  slightly  detached  froip  the 
person  of  royalty  ;  and  though  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
pictures  were  transferred  to  a  palace  again,  that  buihling 
has  ever  since  been  the  palace  of  the  people.  The  princes 
for  whom  the  Belvidere  was  built  live,  as  art  enables  them, 
on  its  walls,  there  frescoed  by  Van  der  Hooke,  Solimena, 
Auerbach.  The  emperors  and  archdukes  have  discovered 
long  ago  that  an  individual  cannot  monopolize  great  treas¬ 
ures  in  this  world  without  losing  the  most  real  enjoyment  of 
them,  and  so  rill  after  rill  has  come  in  from  generation  to 
generation  as  tributaries  to  swell  the  singular  collection. 
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None  need  to  be  informed  that  Vienna  is  the  metropolis 
of  music.  The  visitor  there  finds  himself  Hoatin"  about, 
as  it  were,  in  an  ethereal  musical  sea.  F.ven  the  brass 
bands  jHjrtbrm  good  music.  The  only  difliculty  on  this 
musical  score  is,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  of  harmony  in 
Vienna  are  likely  to  form  in  the  less  sophisticated  ear  a 
medley  something  like  the  ancient  “  Qiiodlibet  ”  (which 
still  may  be  heard  occasionally),  in  which  the  persons  of  a 
company  sing  each  a  different  ballad  simultaneously  to  one 
theme  —  a  solemn  hymn  jostling  a  bacchanalian  ditty. 
The  opera  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  the  symphonies 
perfect,  and  the  sacred  music  also ;  and  none  of  them  can 
surpass  the  majesty  with  which  the  military  band  sends 
abroad  tlirough  the  air  “Gott  erlialte  Kaiser  Franz.”  Gen¬ 
erations  of  culture  have  gone  to  build  up  the  musical  taste 
and  the  fine  ear  which  of  old  made  this  city  the  Mecca  of 
musicians. 

Mozart  found  it  up  hill  work  at  Vienna.  The  people 
looked  upon  his  thin,  pale  face,  and  his  light,  boyish  hair, 
with  incredulity.  They  could  hardly  imagine  that  the 
little  man  was  more  than  ati  ambitious  youth.  It  was  just 
eighty-five  years  ago  that  he  was  trying  to  accomplish 
something  there,  but  had  more  reputation  for  his  game  of 
billiards  than  for  music.  At  the  time  the  two  great 
libn-ttists  of  Vienna  were  Metastasio  and  the  Abbe  de 
Ponte  —  a  man  who  passed  twenty  weary  years  as  an 
Italian  teacher  in  New  York,  where  he  died  in  destitution  ! 
This  Abbe  de  Ponte  wrote  the  drama  of  “Don  .Juan,”  after 
consultation  with  Mozart,  who  believed  that  the  traditions 
of  the  wild  nobleman  formed  a  good  theme  for  an  opera. 
The  comitoser  did  his  part  in  less  time  than  any  Ofa-ra  was 
ever  written  in  lie  wrote  day  and  night,  his  wife  keeping 
his  wits  awake  by  bringing  in  punch,  his  favorite  drink,  and 
so  got  it  ready  for  a  grand  occasion  in  Pranue.  Prague  was 
delighted.  After  being  thrice  jterformed,  it  was  wafted  to 
Vienna  on  liohemian  ra|)tures.  At  Vienna  it  fell  dead.  The 
Eni|)eror  Joseph  sent  lor  Mozart,  and  said,  “Mozart,  your 
music  would  do  very  well,  but  there  are  too  many  notes  in 
it.”  “  There  are  just  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be,”  replied 
Mozart,  deeply  otlemled.  This  line  piece  of  Imperial  crit¬ 
icism  may  have  got  wind,  for  everybody  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  there  was  certainly  merit  in  the  piece,  “  but,” 
etc.  Being  in  a  comi»any  one  day  where  the  new  ojK'ra 
was  the  subject  of  dispute,  Haydn,  in  rej)Iy  to  .a  demand 
for  his  opinion,  said,  “  All  I  know  is  that  Alozart  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  comjmser  now  in  e.xistence.”  Haydn 
suffered  from  the  c.avils  of  the  critics,  but  his  genius  met 
with  recognition  from  Mozart.  A  composer  of  some  merit, 
but  of  a  jealous  dis[K)sition,  was  c.xpaiiating  on  the  delects 
of  Haydn,  when  Mozart  broke  out  with  the  abrupt  reply, 
“  Sir,  if  you  and  1  were  melted  down  together,  we  could 
not  make  one  Haydn  1  ”  Mozart  gracefully  dedicated  his 
quatuors  to  Haydn.  Frederick  the  Great  offered  Mozart  a 
situation  at  Berlin,  with  a  salary  of  five  thousand  florins, 
in  place  of  the  miserable  sum  of  eight'  hundred  (£80) 
which  he  was  getting  at  Vienna.  While  he  was  hesitating 
Jose[ih  H.  called  on  him  and  said,  “Mozart,  you  are  going 
to  leave  me.”  “  No,  never  will  1  leave  your  Majesty,”  said 
the  tender-hearted  composer,  with  emotion.  Beethoven 
bad  a  better  e.\p-rience,  for  Vienna  recognized  his  genius 
from  the  start.  When  he  brought  out  his  Fifth  Symphony 
there  Itefbre  a  vast  audience,  the  crowd  rose,  shouting  their 
plaudits.  Beethoven,  who  had  conducted  the  piece,  did 
not  accept  their  applause.  A  member  of  the  orchestra 
took  him  gently  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  his  face,  that 
he  might  see  the  enthusiastic  audience.  The  audience 
then«iemembercd  that  the  artist  who  had  been  so  charming 
them  was  stone-deaf.  Beethoven,  when  he  beheld  the 
scene,  burst  into  tears. 

With  all  the  social  conservatism  in  Vienna,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  aristocracy  —  the  noblemen  being  more 
like  kings  than  even  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  Itelbre  Bis¬ 
marck  compelled  them  to  commit  harikari  —  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  degree  of  freetlom  allowed  in  that 
city.  It  is  said,  indeed,  not  to  be  found  in  other  cities 
untler  Austrian  rule ;  poor  Prague  especially  being  under 
such  surveillance  that  many  of  the  best  plays  are  prohibited 
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to  its  public  theatres.  In  Vienna,  Herr  Etienne,  an  old 
revolutionist  of  1848,  who  edits  the  Free  Pres.*,  informed 
me  that  he  was  able  to  print  as  much  radicalism  as  he 
pleiised  in  his  paper  without  interference  from  the  police. 
1  remember  on  one  oc  asion,  while  visiting  the  celebrated 
crypt  in  which  the  remains  of  the  emperors  are  preserved 
in  fine  coflins  loaded  with  wreaths,  our  party  paused  for 
I  some  time  at  that  of  the  late  Prince  Maximilian,  who  was 
shot  in  Mexico.  It  was  inscribed  by  the  Emperor,  “To 
our  dear  brother,  who  was  shot  by  ilcxican  barbarians.” 
Two  Germans  present  commented  upon  the  inscription  in 
their  own  language  and  very  audibly  to  the  coinpanr 
present,  one  declaring  that  the  Mexicans  had  served  “our 
dear  brother  ”  just  right ;  the  other  expressing  the  belief 
that  the  Emperor  had  helped  to  send  his  brother  awav 
through  jealousy  of  his  greater  attainments  and  popularity, 
and  fe.ar  of  his  tendency  to  radicalism,  and  that  he  (the 
Emperor)  was  by'  no  means  sorry  when  he  heard  of  the 
Prince’s  tragical  cntl.  Such  free  talk  as  this  one  con¬ 
tinually  hears  in  the  cnJeK.  The  freedom  acconled  to 
religious  heresy  is  ctpially'  great.  One  hears  continually 
loud  theological  discussions  going  on  in  public  rooms, 
where  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Catholics  assemble.  There 
is  very  apt  to  be  present  also  a  Unitarian,  who.se  argu¬ 
ments  sometimes  make  one  fancy  himself  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Boston.  In  Transylvania  there  are  near  two  hundred 
Unitarian  congregations,  with  a  very  systematic  organiz¬ 
ation,  and  some  allege  that  this  form  of  belief  is  s|)reading 
to  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  In  the  public  libraries 
one  sees  shelves  higlt  up  inscribed  “  Verbotene  Bucher.” 
and  on  them  heretical  theology  is  euriously  mingled  with 
works  of  immoral  tendency  (such  as  llousseau's  “  Con¬ 
fessions,”  Ovid’s  “  .4rt  of  IjOve,”  etc.),  but  these  shelve? 
have  become  so  little  prohibited  and  so  popular,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  warning  does  not  act  rather  as  a 
guide  to  the  herctically  or  pruriently  disposed. 

The  most  (piict  and  aristocratic  quarter  of  Vienna  is  the 
“Tein,”  where  are  the  stately  palaces  of  the  Lichtensteins, 
the  Stahrembergs,  the  Esterhazys,  etc.  Thc.“e  noble 
families  are  lookeil  upon  with  much  awe,  as  is  natural,  the 
Austrian  monarchy  being  limited  by  the  nobility.  In 
Bussia,  the  Czar  can  deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Austria.  The  present 
Emperor  is  the  first  who  ever  set  aside  the  will  of  the 
nobility.  There  are  three  hundred  of  these  families,  ten 
ducal,  the  i  hief  of  these  being  the  Lichtensteins,  Schwartz- 
enbergs,  Lobskowitzes,  and  Esterhazys.  They  are  en¬ 
titled  Kegents,  and  have  body-guards.  They  are  by  birth¬ 
right  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  fleece  symbol 
may  be  seen  on  the  cornices  of  their  houses.  '1  heir  for¬ 
tunes  are  immense.  Though  the  Esterhazys’  fortune  has 
been  diminished  by  one  or  two  spendthrilt-',  it  is  said  to 
be  larger  than  the  revenue  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  M  ur- 
temberg,  and  Saxony  put  together.  How  formidable  is 
the  power  of  these  families,  was  shown  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  1805.  During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  Prince 
ApjKjny  was  entrusted  with  the  Austrian  forces  on  the 
Danube.  After  the  capture  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Uhn, 
this  Prince  was  ordered  to  destroy  a  woo<len  bridge  new 
Vienna  ;  he  disobeyed  the  order,  and  Napoleon's  pursuit, 
facilitated  by  this  bridge,  resulted  in  the  disaster  at 
Austerlitz.  All  Eurojte  expected  Prince  Appony  would 
be  shot ;  but  he  was  only  temporarily  banished,  not  from 
Austria,  but  from  the  Imperial  headquarters  1  His  descend¬ 
ant  is  now  Austrian  Ambassador  in  France,  where  his 
memory  is  blessed.  As  for  the  age  of  these  great  families, 
who  can  estimate  it'f  In  the  Esterhazy  Palace  there  is* 
chart  of  the  family  tree  which  represents  it  grovying  out  of 
the  stomach  of  Ailam  1  In  these  houses,  there  is  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  refinement  and  culture,  but  also  of  mirth 
and  entertainment.  The  children  are  well  taught,  the 
tutor  being  ordinarily  a  lawyer  or  a  divine,  J  jm'ir  little 
brains  are  said  to  be  terribly  over-tasked,  as  it  is  tlioucht 
they  must  learn  all  languages  in  such  a  polyglot  empire. 
In  many  of  the  jialaces  there  are  rooms  fitted  for  private 
thea'ricals,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  masquerades,  laUeavi 
virants,  and  balls.  The  favorite  dance  is  still  the  old 
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« chain-dance,”  upon  which  more  modern  terpsichorean 
Mins  liave  been  threaded  ;  in  it  tlie  company  winds  like  a 
jerpent  from  room  to  room,  through  corridor  and  hall, 
nntil  at  last  the  sinuous  form  breaks  up  into  waltzes,  widch 
pass  from  one  species  to  another,  ending  in  the  giddy 
of  the  German. 

Considering  that  Vienna  successfully  claims  the  honor 
of  having  established  the  first  University  on  the  Continent 
(1333,  says  Uotiterwek),  one  is  surprised  to  find  so  few 
literary  chanicters  in  high  society  in  Vienna.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  fine  University  did  not  prevent  Hartmann 
Sfhopper,  the  most  scholarly  editor  of  the  lltinecke.  Fuchu, 
from  having  to  sleep  Diogenes  fashion  in  a  barrel  in  the  I 
streets  of  Vienna,  just  three  hundreil  years  aso,  until 
Josias  llafnagel  gave  him  shelter;  and  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  same  institution  there  does  not  avail  now  to 
render  the  city  the  great  literary  centre  that  it  ought  to 
be.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  things  thrive  in  Austria  in 
which  the  court  is  not  interested  ;  and  as  its  earlier 
despotism  acted  as  an  extinguisher  on  the  fine  genius  of 
Bohcinii,  its  indifference  has  prevented  the  intellect  of 
Austria  from  lighting  up  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  such  a 
poet  as  Grill(iarzer  would  have  found  a  welcome  at  Court 
in  any  other  capital,  but  at  Vienna  he  was  hardly  known 
except  by  the  lower  classes,  lie  held  some  petty  olHce 
bringing  him  an  amount  erjual  to  2i)0  thalers  ;  and  when 
iome  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  Emperor  (1828)  for  his 
promotion  to  a  place  that  would  bring  GOO  thalers,  the 
monarch  exclaimed,  “  Let  me  alone  with  your  Grillparzers  ; 
he  would  make  verses  instead  of  reports.”  After  his 
journey  to  Italy,  and  when  he  had  grown  out  of  the  phase 
of  his  genius  which  produced  “  Schicksalstiick  ”  (an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Werner)  to  that  which  could  thrill  audiences  with 
the  subtle  passion  of  “  Medea,”  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
Impi;  iai  Burg  Theatre  as  its  poet,  at  a  salary  equal  to 
1,000  thalers.  But  that  sort  of  o  .-cupation  which  quickened 
the  genius  of  Schiller  depressed  that  of  Grillparzer,  and  I 
suppose  there  have  been  few  men  of  equal  power  who  have 
left  so  little  monument  of  it.  Moritz  Hartmann,  too  — 
who,  though  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  passed  much  of  his  life 
St  Vienna —  hail  a  good  deal  of  genius  which  came  to  little 
and  reached  its  climax  in  “  Chalice  and  .Sivard.”  Some¬ 
how  but  few  men  of  genius  are  born  among  the  aristocracy, 

,  or  no  doubt  they  would  make  miurh  of  him,  as  they  did  of 
Von  Hammer,  the  Orientalist.  Tlie  Germans  have  their 
own  theory  of  this  matter,  and  say  that  when  the  Austrian 
government  by  its  despotism  and  espionage  stopped  the 
German  immigration  that  was  coining  to  it  along  the 
D.inube,  it  committed  intellectual  suicide.  It  was  an 
ancient  impolicy,  and  it  enabled  the  imiiorted  Faber  of 
Suabii  to  earn  at  Vienna  the  title  of  “  Mallet  of  Heretics” 
by  stamping  the  first  germs  of  Protestantism  in  the  time 
ot  Luther.  Since  then  the  only  genius  in  Austria,  i.  e.,the 
German,  lias  dwelt  in  poor  attics,  inilustriously  pursuing 
usele.is  knowledge.  In  one  house  Maelzel  devo  ed  royal 
powers  to  the  fashioning  of  an  automaton  trumpeter,  and 
in  another  Faber  worked  twenty-five  years  to  i)ro<luce  his 
talking-machine.  However,  we  will  not  forget  that 
Micliaclis  is  proving  almost  as  terrible  a  “Mallet”  to 
liidiops  as  Johann  Faber,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  was  to 
Lutherans  in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Were  the 
Old  Catholic  scholar  to  make  an  appeal  straight  to  the 
reason  atnl  conscience  of  the  p-ople,  there  would  be,  I  atii 
persuaded,  far  more  hope  for  the  new  tnovetnent  in  Vienna 
than  at  Munich ;  but  the  ellbrt  to  convince  the  priests  is 
hopeless.  The  ignorance  of  the  rural  Austrian  priest  is 
quite  unfathomable.  Berthold  Auerbach  relates  that  he 
once  walked  a  little  with  one  of  the.«e  priests  during  the 
revolutionary  excitement  in  ’48.  “  We  walked  some  dis¬ 
tance,”  says  Auerbach,  “  and  the  conversation  turnitig  on 
religious  subjects,  the  priest  said,  ‘  Aye,  the  lilierty  men 
»ould  lord  it  over  the  great  God,  but  the  great  God  is  far 
^at  for  them.  All  the  mischief  comes  from  philo- 
J^'deal  religion.’  I  asked  what  he  meant,  and  he  replied, 
Hiilosophical  relijjion  comes  from  Kou-seau  in  France ; 
hut  triends  once  said  to  him,  “We  have  no  ilrums  nowa- 
«ys,”  to  which  he  answered,  “  Skin  men,  and  make  drums 


of  their  hides.”  Now  that’s  phi'osophical  religion,  and  it 
all  comes  from  Rousseau,  who  died  anno  5.’  ”  All  Auer¬ 
bach's  objections  were  vain ;  the  priest  resolutely  iiiain- 
tainetl  that  he  had  himself  read  in  a  book  in  a  convent  that 
this  was  called  philosophical  religion. 

In  what  I  have  just  written  I  have  not  meant  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  literary  gifts  of  Austria  to  the  world.  Nay,  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  much  more  tbrough  the  ignorance 
of  the  world  generally  that  the  fine  specimens  of  Austrian 
genius  are  not  more  widely  known,  than  through  any  lack 
of  such  specimens.  Thus  in  the  English  Beeton’s  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary,  one  finds  mention  of  Grynmus,  an 
old  and  dull  editor  of  Greek  books  in  Vienna,  who  has 
attained  the  honor  because  he  visited  England ;  but  Anas- 
tasius  Griin,  who  might  well  occupy  this  particular  place, 
is  not  mentioned;  nor  in  any  English  authorities  will  one 
find  .any  trace  of  the  existence  of  him,  or  of  Ladislaus 
Pyrker.  Nicolaus  Lenan,  or  even  Von  Hammer  PurgstaL 
If  Etiglishiiien  are  not  famili.ar  with  what  Griin  has  done, 

I  advi-e  them  to  forthwith  look  into  the  charming  trans¬ 
lations  of  various  verses  of  his  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks, 
of  Newport,  in  America.  Griin  was  not  inileed  born  in 
Vienna,  but  in  the  Austrian  Duchy  of  Carniola.  but  he 
won  his  fame  by  his  *'  Spaziergiinge  eines  Wiener  Poeten.” 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  this  work  was  published  at 
Hamburg,  .and  his  “  Gedichte  ”  at  Leipzig.  Lenan  too  is 
full  of  mystical  depth  and  purity.  One  must  not  forget 
that  one  of  the  leading  contributions  to  mythological  science 
in  this  age  has  just  come  from  Vienna,  namely,  Boskolf’s 
“  History  of  the  Devil.”  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  his  learned  work  as  a  solitary  coluinn 
in  an  arid  theological  desert.  Baron  Von  Prokesidi-Osten, 
a  Styrian,  is  certainly  a  man  who  has  shown  fine  jiowers  as 
a  numismatist  and  a  thinker;  ami  if  a  niatheuiatical  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  Austria  had  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
temptation  of  a  po-ition  of  private  secretary  to  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  he  might  have  built  up  a  nobler  fame  than 
that  of  a  reactionary  di|ilomatist,  by  adhering  to  the  studies 
which  he  abandoned,  and  to  which  be  returned  to  bring  the 
homage  of  his  gray  hairs.  Although,  as  1  have  already  in¬ 
timated.  Vienna  does  not  hold  a  very  high  posi  ion  in  Europe 
as  a  patron  of  pictorial  .art,  nur  has  contributed  much  in  that 
direction,  that  city  is  to  be  cre.lited  with  having  given  to 
the  world  Eugene  von  Gucrard.  This  vigorous  painter, 
who  has  won  a  goo<l  name,  in  America  especially,  was  the 
son  of  the  cotirt  painter  in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  his  genius  was  developed  in  Italy,  and  his 
individuality  was  tbund  only  amid  the  wild  grandeurs  of 
Australia,  where  he  went  never  to  return,  though  often 
solicited,  I  am  told,  by  the  nobility  among  whom  his  father 
(Bernard)  flourished. 

But  if  we  turn  from  literature  and  fine  art  to  see  what 
Vienna  has  done  and  is  doing,  we  shall  find  that  she  has 
cultivated  a  power  of  beautiful  workmanship  unequalletl  in 
any  other  city  of  Euroi>e.  Vienna  alone  among  highly 
civilized  and  manufacturing  cities,  has  the  blood  1 1  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  Byzantine  love  of  having  erer;/l/iinf/  beauti¬ 
ful,  whatever  be  the  coarse  utility  to  which  it  is  ilevoted. 
The  kitchen  skewer  must  have  an  ornamental  head  like  a 
golilen  hairpin.  And  Vienna  is  the  only  Eurojiean  city 
which  is  in  a  position  to  know  com|)ietely  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  the  East.  Hence  a  stranger  roams  among  the 
shops  endlessly,  as  umier  woven  spells.  The  clocks  kill 
time  by  their  beauty  while  they  record  it ;  the  shawls  are 
of  the  inagic-cariiet  kind,  that  transport  one  to  far-off 
realms  of  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  touch  of  transcendentalism 
in  their  meerschaum  pipes.  What  stearine  works  are 
these!  Who  can  ever  burn  a  candle  irreverently  after 
seeing  here  a  huge  grotto,  with  crystal  stalactites,  and  a 
noble  white  bear,  all  artistically  done  in  stearine  1  Beauti¬ 
ful  bronzes,  heraldic  engravings,  theatrical  decorations, 
cabinets,  glass,  all  these  tilings  in  Vienna  show  where  its 
genius  is  at  work.  They  have  a  way  too  of  calling  tlieir 
shops  by  pretty  names,  “  Laurel  Wreath,”  “  L’Amoiir.”  etc. 

One  may  find  much  that  is  curious,  if  less  beauty,  in  the 
markets ;  the  parrot  market,  the  monkey  market,  and  the 
I  Uofmarket,  where  the  old  women  called  Frotschelweiber 
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chatter  quite  as  unintelligibly  as  the  animals  just  named. 
One  need  not  follow  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  market  incot/nilo  and  kicked 
over  a  basket  of  eggs  in  order  to  hear  the  Frotschelweiber’s 
vocabulary  of  expletives;  he  will  hear  enough  of  it  without 
tliat.  And  there,  too,  he  will  see  the  wretched  Croats, 
who  seem  to  be  under  a  doom  to  forever  sell  strings  of 
onions,  like  that  which  binds  poor  Jews  in  so  many  cities 
to  the  merchandise  of  old  clothes.  'J'he  Croats  are,  indeed, 
a  much  more  despised  race  in  Vienna  than  the  Jews,  the 
Germans  especially  having  never  forgotten  the  part  they 
bore  in  the  butcheries  of  1848.  “They  have  yet  to  pay 
for  the  blood  of  Robert  Blunn,”  said  an  aged  German  to 
me,  as  a  party  of  Croats  passed  by.  “  1  saw  them  looking 
on  with  laughter  —  so  many  hyatnas  —  when  the  great 
man  was  executed.  He  said  ere  he  fell,  ‘For  every  drop 
of  my  blootl  a  martyr  of  freedom  will  arise.’  It  doesn’t 
look  like  it  now,  but  it  will  come  —  it  will  come.” 

In  the  year  1583  Elise  Plainacherin,  seventy  years  of 
age,  was,  after  torture,  condemned  to  be  bound  to  a  horse’s 
tail  at  the  so-called  “  Ganseweide,”  near  V’ienna,  and  there 
dragged,  after  which  she  was  burned  alive.  The  Bishop 
of  Vienna,  Kaspir  Neudeck,  saying  mass  over  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  whom  she  had  bewitched,  announced  that  “  this 
maiilen  had  on  August  14,  1583,  been  hap[>ily  freed  from 
all  her  devils,  12,652  in  number,  and  would  now  enter  the 
cloister  of  St.  Laurentia.”  The  multitude  of  the  demons 
which  were  said  to  have  possessed  this  girl,  is  the  retleciion 
of  the  vast  number  of  ancient  pagan  deities  which  from  time 
to  time  were  believed  in  at  this  spot,  where  so  many  relig¬ 
ions  were  alternately  triunqdiant  and  overwhelmed.  Chris¬ 
tianity  demonized  all  these  deities,  but  lor  ages  they  were 
supposed  to  haunt  every  tree  and  fountain,  and  to  waylay 
every  traveller  lor  good  or  evil,  acconling  to  the  treatment 
—  as  the  offering  of  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  or  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  same  —  they  received.  One  old  tree  sur¬ 
vives  from  the  ancient  Wienwald,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  originally  regardeil  as  haunted  by  e.\ception- 
ally  potent  deities.  It  is  close  to  the  cathedral,  and  some 
antiquaries  Itelieve  that  the  cathedral  was  built  where  it  is 
in  order  to  inherit  or  borrow  some  of  the  sanctity  with 
which  the  tree  was  invested  in  the  po[)ular  mind.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  such  subjects  will  find  mention  of 
this  curious  object  in  Mr.  Ferguson’s  “  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship.”  It  is  calleil  the  Stock  am  Eisen,  the  trunk  and 
few  branches  that  remain  (lastened  to  a  wall)  being  liter¬ 
ally  changed  to  iron  by  the  nails  which  have  been  driven 
into  it  for  goo<l  luck.  We  must  look  to  Thibet  to  find  the 
general  use  of  the  nail  as  a  charm.  So  carefully  does 
cunning  History  drop  the  grains,  that  we  may  track  her 
in  every  byway  to  her  hiding-place!  There  is  another 
curious  bit  of  plant-lore  in  Vienna  also,  namely,  an  old 
picture  in  the  library  of  the  goddess  of  Invention,  present¬ 
ing  a  mandrake  to  Dioscorides.  Near  to  the  two  figures  is 
a  dog  in  convulsions,  showing  how  universal  was  the 
legend,  that  the  shriek  of  the  mandrake  when  torn  from 
the  earth  being  fatal  to  any  being  hearing  it,  a  dog  had  to 
be  tied  to  it  and  whistled  to,  when  in  rushing  to  his  master 
he  would  pull  up  the  root,  expire,  and  leave  the  magic 
charm  to  be  detached  at  will.  The  goildess  of  Invention 
was,  perhaps,  the  last  goddess  ever  invented,  which  adds 
interest  to  this  <|ueer  picture.  It  is,  however,  mainly  as  it 
has  been  merged  into  Koinan  Catholic  legends  that  the  old 
mythology  is  preserved.  Many  persons  are  astounded  at 
the  utter  childishness  of  many  of  the  Church  legends  and 
marvels  in  Catholic  countries,  simply  because  they  do  not 
observe  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  original  mythology  of 
the  place.  A  North  German  philosopher  has  quoted  a 
Vienna  legend  of  which  much  is  made,  as  an  instance  of 
the  paltriness  and  childishness  of  the  Church  fables.  At 
Klosterneubcrg  —  a  quiet  village  eight  miles  out — this 
worthy  Prote-tant  was  shown  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  a 
veil,  Ifom  which  the  famous  monastery  of  the  place  grew, 
as  it  were,  and  about  which  the  piety  and  offerings  of  the 
district  cluster.  On  listening  to  hear  the  romance  of  the 
stump  and  the  veil,  it  proved  to  be  as  follows :  Leopold 
was  a  margrave  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  who, 
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two  years  after  his  death,  was  canonized  by  i*ope^n^ 
cent  VI II.,  the  Pope  who  issued  the  great  Bull  against 
witches,  under  which  so  many  thousands  were  burned  be¬ 
cause  the  Innocents  were  too  pious  to  “  shed  blood.” 
However,  Margrave  Leopold  may  have  been  a  canonizable 
man  for  aught  the  world  knows.  “  One  day,”  says  the 
legend,  “  he  with  his  spouse,  the  Margravina  Agnes,  were 
standing  on  the  summit  of  Leopoldsberg,  scanninw  the 
landscape,  with  a  view  to  fix  u[)on  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  location  of  a  monastery.  AVhereupon  ,a  gust  of  wind 
carried  away  the  lady’s  veil.  Many  persons  searched  for 
the  veil,  but  in  vain.  Nine  years  after,  when  Leopold  was 
hunting,  he  found  the  veil,  as  good  as  new,  hanging  on  an 
elder-tree  on  the  sjiot  where  Klostemeuberg  now  stands 
the  Margrave  regarding  the  locality  of  the  mona.stery  as 
having  been  thus  miraculously  pointed  out.”  The  disgust 
with  which  a  man  of  common-sense  listens  to  the  sacristan 
relating  this  feeble  story  over  the  log  and  rag,  which  are 
the  cloister’s  most  sacred  relies,  is  only  heightened  as  he 
learns  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  considered  this  spot 
so  sacred  that  he  entrusted  to  the  place  the  Archdiical 
coronet  of  Austria,  which  remains  on  the  head  of  Leopold’s 
statue,  a  huge  copy  of  it  being  raised  over  one  of  the 
towers.  But  examined  in  the  light  of  mythological  science, 
the  story  is  valuable  for  preserving  three  elements  of  pre- 
Christian  and  pagan  lore  —  the  sanctity  of  the  number 
nine  ;  the  sanctity  of  the  veil  (type  of  ascetic  cha.stitv  in 
the  East,  inherited  by  all  brides,  and  devoutly  associated 
with  Mary) ;  and,  above  all,  the  sanctity  of  the  elder-tree, 
which  in  nearly  every  part  of  Germany  and  of  Scandinavia 
was  anciently  believed  to  be  the  home  of  the  goddess 
Huldali  (whose  name  probably  came  from  Elder),  and  the 
abode  of  the  elves  who  were  her  servants. 

Yet  another  trace  of  tree-worship  survives  in  various 
parts  of  the  country’,  in  a  custom  known  as  the  “  Church 
wake.”  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year  the  young  men  of 
the  village  are  accustomed  to  cut  a  tree  out  of  the  wood, 
and  having  stripped  it  of  bark,  and  planed  it  neatly,  raise 
it  in  the  centre  of  a  pavilion,  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
“  Church  wake.”  They  adorn  this  pole  with  garlands  and 
ribbons,  and  various  emblems  of  rural  life  and  work  —  an 
apple,  a  small  sheaf  of  wheat,  etc.  Then  they  raise  to  the 
top  of  it  a  small  fir-tree.  Having  done  this,  they  repair 
each  to  some  house  in  the  village  wherein  resides  a 
maiden,  and  each  of  these  is  escorted  to  the  pavilior,  none 
being  neglected.  There  they  dance  around  the  pole  and 
the  fir-tree  all  night.  It  used  to  be  a  general  understand¬ 
ing,  and  it  survive.s  in  the  more  remote  districts,  that  a 
y4uth  might  kiss  any  maid  he  met  on  Church  wake  day, 
whether  he  hail  ever  seen  her  before  or  not.  .V  suiiorsti- 
tion  so  agreeably  surrounded  is  apt  to  live  a  long  time. 

The  impression  1  have  received  in  Vienna,  however,  is 
that  the  people  in  that  immediate  vicinity  are  by  no  means 
so  superstitious  as  those  of  Northern  Germany.  The  many 
fauna  and  flora  of  sufierstition,  in  a  country  where  many 
religions  must  be  tolerated,  each  with  its  own  stock  of  leg¬ 
ends,  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a  tendency  to  liberate  the  minds 
of  the  people  ;  for  each  Church  is  able  to  detect  and  deride 
all  superstitions  save  its  own,  and  so  each  variety  sulfers 
exposure.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tremendous  law  in  .\u>tria 
which  prohibits  any  one  from  getting  married  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  the  result  of  which  is  that  every  child  Imrn 
in  wedlock  is  apt  to  inherit  some  degree  of  education. 
There  are,  however,  many  customs  which  I  think  owe  their 
origin  to  old  superstitions,  even  though  these  may  not  be 
any  longer  associated  with  them  in  the  popular  niiiid.  Ihe 
little  invcK-ation  which  any  one  finds  uttered  over  him  by 
all  who  ha|)pen  to  hear  him  sneeze  is  probably  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  age  when  all  involuntary  agitations  of  the 
body,  from  St.  Vitus’  dance  down  to  sneezing,  were  sup- 
])Ose(l  to  be  the  work  of  tricky  little  demons,  which  had  to 
be  exorcised.  And  1  think  it  must  have  lieen  to  some  such 

Iiriiuitivc  explanation  of  the  whooping-cough,  that  there 
las  grown  up  in  Austria  the  unique  custom  of  treating  that 
disease  by  administering  the  rcxl.  When  the  child  is 
with  one  of  the  coughing  fits,  the  rod  is  vigorously  •'‘Pl’^' 
The  physicians  declare  that  this  strange  custom  has  been 
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p^rved  because  it  is  effectual.  The  whooping-cough, 
{]iey  allege,  is  rather  a  nervous  aflection  than  anything 
(l$e,  and  the  flogging,  besides  being  a  good  counter-irritant, 
rouses  the  child  to  an  exercise  of  the  will  which  olten  sup¬ 
presses  a  cough.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  great 
St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral  was  founded  on  a  place  previously 
liallowed  by  a  sacred  pagan  ^rove,  of  which  only  the  Stock 
pm  Eisen  remains,  that  building  and  its  superb  steeple 
teemed  to  me  an  emblem  of  how  the  Christian  faith,  as- 
ceodin"  above  all  others,  was  nevertheless  compelled  to 
bear  on  it  many  of  the  earlier  religious  amid  which  it 
grew.  On  its  roof,  in  its  cornices,  inside  of  it,  are  found  a 
fauna  and  flora  of  its  own  ;  mosses  and  lichens,  and  curi¬ 
ous  grasses  grow  on  it ;  crows,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  hats 
find  it  a  comfortable  domicile.  And  similarly  the  myths 
and  superstitions  which  haunted  the  uncultured  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man  have  climbed  into  the  creed,  and  nestle  in  the 
ceremonial  inside  of  it.  It  is  the  darkest  church  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  its  crypt  are  hundreds  of  the  unburied,  uncofBned 
dead,  whose  mummied  forms,  thrown  there  in  the  time  of 
some  great  plague,  remain  to  suggest  the  thousands  who 
perished  ere  this  proud  monument  of  religious  victory 
rould  be  raised.  It  is  marked  all  over,  too,  with  the 
stran<^,  wild  history  of  Austria.  The  hells  were  cast  from 
Turkish  cannon,  captured  during  the  famous  siege.  The 
crescent  still  stands  which  was  raised  to  induce  the  Turk- 
bh  bombs  to  spare  the  tower.  And  on  the  roof  b  spread 
out  the  double-headed  eagle,  wrought  in  the  tiles  of  the 
roof,  each  eye  four  gilt  tiles,  each  beak  thirty  tiles,  and  a 
dutance  of  180  feet  lying  between  tip  and  tip  of  the  out¬ 
stretched  wings.  This  one  sees  from  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
reached  by  700  steps,  the  greatest  artificial  height  in  the 
world. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Viennese  betake  themselves  to 
the  various  retreats  in  the  neighborhood,  where  most  of 
the  social  enjoyments  take  place  during  the  warm  weather. 
There  are  no  people  who  better  understand  the  luxuries  of 
the  dolce  far  niente,  and  one  may  see  it  in  perfection  at 
Vbslau  and  at  Baden.  If  one  of  the  explanations  of  the 
ancient  Roman  name  of  Vienna,  Vindobona,  which  makes 
it  mean  good  wine,  be  correct,  it  was  probably  given  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prolific  vintages  of  Voslau,  ihou<^i  1  fear 
there  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  wine 
they  produce.  One  vine-grower,  however,  gave  me  an  ex¬ 
cellent  glass  of  red  wine,  which  be  declared  was  too  good 
to  sell.  The  final  cause  for  the  existence  of  a  town  amid 
these  vintages  seems  to  be  the  admirable  swimming-bath 
around  which  it  has  grown.  This  bath  is  really  beautiful. 
It  is  a  large  marble  basin,  oval,  some  thirty  yards  in  great¬ 
est  length,  and  about  twenty  yards  in  width,  filled  with 
fresh  water,  clear  as  crystal.  The  smooth  bottom  is  plainly 
seen,  even  where  the  water  is  twenty  feet  in  depth.  This 
basin  is  fringed  with  little  alcoves,  and  the  handsome  youths 
standing  in  front  of  them  preparing  for  a  plunge,  look  like 
so  many  Apollos.  A  dozen  or  more  of  them  were  English, 
and  they  were  the  most  shapely  and  statuesque  there. 

Charles  Kingsley  has  lately  been  preaching  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  a  dolorous  way  about  their  physical  degeneracy ; 
but  1  can  well  believe  what  is  told  of  him,  that  his  muscu¬ 
lar  Christianity  is  a  phase  of  his  later  life,  and  that  in  his 
University  days  he  pored  over  books  during  play-hours. 
He  read  and  re-read,  no  doubt,  about  the  superb  statues  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  he  now  holds  up  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  youth  to  show  them  how  inferior  they  are  to  such  forms 
—  forms,  one  may  be  pretty  sure,  which  were  ideals  com¬ 
bined  from  many  models.  Kingsley  did  indeed  study  bis 
books  to  good  advantage,  and  no  one  could  wish  one  of 
them  unread ;  but  he  might  have  not  learned  poetry  less 
perhaps,  while  he  would  have  estimated  the  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  bis  young  contemporaries  better,  had  he  oftener 
gone  on  such  long-vacation  expeditions  as  that  which 
Arthur  Clough  has  made  into  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  language.  Clough  could  see  the  Greek  god  in  his  Ox¬ 
onian  comrade :  — 

Yes,  it  was  he,  on  the  ledge,  bare-limbed  an  Apollo,  down  gazing, 
Efiog  one  moment  the  ^auty,  the  life,  ere  he  flung  himself 
into  it. 


Eying  through  eddying  green  waters  the  green-tinting  floor  un¬ 
derneath  them, 

Eying  the  bead  on  the  surface,  the  bead,  like  a  cloud,  rising 
to  it, 

Drinking  in,  deep  in  his  soul,  the  beautiful  hue  and  the  clear¬ 
ness, 

Arthur  the  shapely,  the  brave,  the  nnboasting,  the  glory  of 
headers. 

“  Halloa,  fellows,  jump  in  1  It’s  awfully  jolly  1  ”  —  I 
recognize  the  Oxonian  glory  of  headers  at  once,  as,  having 
made  his  curve  in  the  air  and  darted  like  some  silvery 
salmon  beneath  the  clear  water,  he  rises  on  the  other  side 
and  shouts  out  his  hearty  English  amid  a  group  of  Greeks. 
Their  small  olive  boilies  are  almost  dwarfed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  whose  blonde  and  rounded  form  represents  a  sum 
of  selected  shapes. 

The  floor  of  the  bath  is  graded  so  as  to  give  a  depth 
suited  to  every  age  and  every  degree  attained  in  the  art  of 
swimming.  On  the  sides  goes  on  the  work  of  teaching 
little  boys  to  swim.  They  are  attacheil  to  the  end  of 
rod  and  line,  and  the  teachers  have  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  Just  caught  each  a  curious  species  of  human-like  frog. 
As  1  passed  one  of  these  merry  fellows  his  plump  little 
bwly  suggested  a  pat  so  irresistibly,  that,  simply  for  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  I  administered  a  gentle  one.  The 
liveried  servant  who  held  the  fishing-rod  in  his  case  made 
a  little  ejaculation  of  mingled  surprise  and  amusement, 
and  my  Viennese  friends  laughingly  informed  me  that  I 
had  touched  the  ark  of  Austrian  royalty.  One  of  them 
found  in  the  performance  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of 
republican  instincts.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  chatting  with 
the  object  of  my  unconscious  political  malice  afterwards, 
and  found  him  remarkably  clever ;  be  could  hardly  have 
been  over  nine  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  already  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  knowledge  of  English  and  French. 

The  ladies  have  preceded  us  in  the  bath,  and  when  we 
emerge  we  find  them  gathered  about  the  garden  and  por¬ 
ticos  of  a  pretty,  fairy-like  chAlet  on  a  small  bill,  where,  as 
we  begin  to  ascend,  they  look  like  parterres  of  flowers. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  richest  and  most  becoming  cos¬ 
tumes,  presenting  varied  and  brilliant  colors.  When  the 
ladies  of  London  dress  in  rich  colors — just  such  colors  as 
these  —  at  the  fetes  of  the  South  Kensington  or  the  Botan¬ 
ical  Gardens,  critics  sneer  at  the  costumes  and  call  them 
“  loud  ”  or  “  vulgar.”  And  they  really  do  so  appear  under 
the  English  sky.  But  here  similar  colors  seem  appropriate 
and  refined.  The  ladies  themselves  are  so  lovely  that  I 
was  almost  shocked  to  hear  them  talking  in  German ;  for  I 
think  the  most  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Germans,  however 
much  he  may  appreciate  the  simplicity  and  sparkling 
intelligence  of  Gretchen,  will  generally  concede  that  she  is 
rarely  beautiful  outside  the  ])nges  of  poets.  When  the 
gentlemen  swarmed  up  the  hill  these  ladies  began  to  beam, 
and  their  faces  blossomed  into  smiles,  showing  them  more 
flower-like  than  ever,  and  then  ensued  an  amount  of  rtuXee 
and  elaborate  flirtation  which  I  had  never  known  equalled 
elsewhere.  The  whole  company  parted  pfT,  two  and  two. 
on  the  solid  old  principle  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  or 
woman  to  be  alone ;  and  if  any  of  the  fair  creatures  were 
lefl  without  a  gentleman  she  sat  aside  in  gloomy  silence, 
almost  pouting,  like  a  disappointed  child.  This  transpar¬ 
ency  of  feeling  in  a  company  consisting  in  good  part  of  the 
higher  classes  was  charming,  'riiey  seemed  a  bevy  of 
grown-up  children.  After  strolling  about  the  grounds  for 
a  time,  they  sat,  still  by  twos,  at  the  little  marble  tables, 
and  took  coffee,  or  enjoyed  ices,  or  sipped  the  sourish  red 
wine  of  the  vines  which  covered  the  hills  around  them,  as 
if  they  liked  it.  “  This,”  remarked  my  handsome  Greek 
friend  from  Vienna,  *‘is  the  finest  wife-bazaar  in  this  part 
of  Europe.  It  would  be  safe  to  pronounce  these  ladies  bold 
hussies  in  London  [he  had  once  reshled  there],  but  custom 
makes  a  great  ditl'erence.  These  ladies  are  strolling  here, 
flirting  more  or  less  seriously,  forming  engagements  tor  life, 
exactly  as  their  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  did 
before  them.  Our  society  furnishes  nothing  el.«e  so  inno¬ 
cent;  it  is  an  invention  of  common-sense  and  social  neces¬ 
sities  to  build  up  a  little  civilization  within  the  rigid  walls 
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which  have  lasted  from  ages  that  ran  from  the  extreme  of 
barbarie  license  to  that  of  ascetic  hyjKKirisy,  and  there 
hardened  Go  a  little  way  east  of  this,  say  to  Itouinania, 
and  you  will  find  the  wife-bazaar  completely  un<lisguised, 
the  ladies  seated  in  a  line  in  their  carriages,  the  youths 
filing  by,  and  pausing  before  this  or  that  beauty  to  bargain 
with  papa  about  her  dower  under  her  very  nose.” 

The  most  celebrated  place  of  resort  near  Vienna  is 
Baden,  about  fifteen  English  miles  from  the  city,  about 
half-way  to  Vdslau.  Many  thouiands  go  out  to  this  place 
during  the  summer,  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the 
religious  associations  of  that  day  ending  at  noon  and  mak¬ 
ing  way  for  a  somewhat  more  noisy  and  sportive  afternoon 
than  is  known  to  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Baden  is 
notetl  for  its  bread  —  Uothschild  in  Paris  will  have  no 
Other  baker  in  his  house  but  one  bred  at  Baden  —  and  its 
wonderful  and  abundant  hot  fountains.  The  place  was 
called  by  the  Homans  Acpim  Ilannomeae.  The  temperature 
of  the  waters  was  as  high  as  104°.  There  are  altout  twenty 
sources,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Ursprung.  which  springs 
in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  public  promenade,  and  supplies  tlie 
large  swimming-baths  for  men  and  women,  which  are  little 
lakes  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  strongly  exhaling  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  limpid  and  warm.  This  fountain 
pours  forth  half  a  million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 
All  these  waters  are  considered  esfHJcially  useful  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  scrofula,  wounds,  and  catarrhal  alfeelions. 
They  contain  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  salts  and 
about  a  cubic  inch  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  the  pint. 
There  arc  many  legentls  about  the  discovery  of  the  various 
baths  of  this  region,  most  of  ttiem  dialrolical.  Their  heal¬ 
ing  beneficence  has  not  availed  to  deodorize  the  sulphurous 
character  of  its  infernal  suggestions.  The  legend  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Carlsbad  springs  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  who  saw  a  deer  plunge  into  one  of  them,  and  a  pufi'of 
■moke  arise,  has  also  been  made  to  invest  many  another 
fountain.  The  baths  of  B.ulen  present  some  features  (juite 
novel  to  Western  eyes.  Each  bath  is  a  Urge  round  tub  in 
8ha|K^,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of 
stone.  The  water  is  warm,  almost  hot,  as  it  rushes  in,  and 
at  times  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  a  not  ilisagreeable 
steam.  Around  the  wall  runs  a  circular  gallery,  where  sit 
or  stand  parties  gazing  u|>on  or  criticising  the  curious  scene 
below.  All  around,  below  the  water,  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  bath,  runs  a  seat,  upon  which  the  elderly  or  the  ill 
sit,  while  the  younger  or  more  sportive  swim  or  paddle 
about.  Tile  bathers  are  of  both  sexes,  ami  as  the  only 
garment  they  wear  is  of  white  cotton  or  linen  the  effect  is 
startling  enough,  and  is  apt  to  shock  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  with  English  or  American  notions  of  propriety. 
Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  decorum  of  the  bathers 
so  far  as  behavior  is  concerned  ;  although  there  apfieared 
to  be  a  kind  of  free-masonry  among  them,  permitting  each 
to  chat  with  the  other  and  offer  civilities.  It  is  indeed 
considered  the  proper  thing  if  a  gentleman  sees  a  lady 
entering  the  bath  or  leaving  it,  or  attempting  to  go  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  for  him  to  start  forward  and  offer  his 
Bup|xirt  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  her  or  not.  No 
inciilent,  1  was  told,  had  ever  occurred  to  suggest  any 
separation  of  the  sexes  into  different  baths  or  hours;  and 
when  1  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  ladies  did  not 
demand  some  less  diaphanous  costume,  it  was  said  that 
the  physicians  considered  this  the  best.  The  keeper  of 
one  of  the  baths  assured  me  that  the  baths  were  conducted 
now  just  as  they  were  when  ancient  Romans  used  them  ; 
though  whether  the  classical  invalids  of  the  Therma:  Cetise, 
as  they  were  anciently  called,  had  cotton  gowns  seemed  to 
me  doubtful.  There  is,  indeeil,  a  Frauenbad  set  apart  for 
ladies  who  wish  to  bathe  alone,  but  few  go  to  it,  as  the 
merry  society  of  the  others  is  less  lonely  to  the  victims  who 
are  ordered  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  caldron. 

'I'he  town  of  Baden  itself  seemed  to  me  on  an  ordinary 
week  day  unattractive.  It  contains,  apparently,  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  invalids.  There  is  a  pleasant-louking  square  in 
front  of  the  chief  hotels,  Theresiengarten,  covered  with  a 
thick  grove  of  trees,  but  those  who  promenade  through  it 
are  pale  victims  of  disease,  and  the  shady  depths  have  a 


silent  sadness  almost  sepulchral,  which  the  featheriMl  song, 
sters  above  can  hardly  relieve.  A  mile  or  so  out  of  ih® 
town,  however,  there  is  the  Vale  of  Helen  (Ilelenihal), 
which  is  certainly  beautiful.  In  it  is  the  Schloss  Weilbur®' 
where  the  old  Archduke  Charles  used  to  pass  his  summei^ 
amid  his  800  species  of  roses ;  and  near  it  the  ruined  castles 
Ilaiibeneck  and  Scharfeneck.  There  is  also  in  the  llelen- 
tbal  an  ancient  ruin  called  Raubenstein,  once  a  stronMiold 
of  Robber  Knights,  anil  haunted  by  legends  of  them.  Hi* 
castle  of  these  aristocratic  brigands  was  destroyed  soon 
after  they  had  exceeded  the  prudent  usages  of  their  class 
so  far  as  to  rob  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  on  the  highway. 
The  never-failing  legend  that  in  time  of  war  the  Wild 
Huntsman’s  diabolical  and  noisy  procession  is  heard  i-isuin" 
from  or  returning  to  the  ruin  may  still  be  heard  told  bvthe 
peasantry  of  the  neighborhooil.  The  fact  that  the  Wild 
Huntsman  legend  is  always  vigorous  wherever  there  is  an 
old  Robber- Kniiiht  ruin  confirms  the  theory  that  the  an¬ 
cient  myth  of  Odin’s  career  in  the  storm  was  transjdanted 
from  the  Teutonic  reliaion  in  its  decay  to  the  great  centres 
of  human  devilry  existing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  chielly 
represented  by  the  mounted  knights  who  rode  rough-shod 
over  the  people,  before  the  idea  of  chivalry  arose  anioos 
them  beneath  the  first  warm  touch  of  Christianity. 

The  Slavonic  tyjie  preponderates  in  the  superstitions  of 
Vienna  and  the  region  round  about,  though  happily  the 
weird  horrors  of  that  type  are  here  much  mitigated.  Thus 
the  terrible  Vampyre  legends,  the  hungry  corpses  that 
reappear  in  pleasing  shape,  and  suck  the  blood  of  their 
surviving  friends,  so  firmly  believed  in  in  every  part  of 
Russia,  are  here  represented  by  the  faith  of  the  peasantry 
(and  even  some  of  liigher  position)  that  on  All  Souls’  Eve, 
at  midnight,  any  one  visiting  the  cemetery  will  see  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  dead  drawing  after  them  those  who  are  to 
die  during  the  coming  year.  There  is  a  gloomy  drama 
founded  on  it,  which  is  still  acted  on  every  All  Souls'  Eve 
in  the  people’s  theatre.  It  is  called  “The  Miller  and  his 
Child.”  The  Miller  has  a  lovely  daughter,  the  daughters 
lover  :  the  Miller  obstinately  opposes  the  marriage.  Alter 
some  years  of  despair  the  youth  goes  to  the  churchyard  at 
midnight  and  sees  the  spectral  train,  and  following  it  the 
cruel  Miller.  The  Miller,  then,  will  die  during  the  year. 
The  drama  might  have  passed  at  this  point  from  the  grave¬ 
yard  to  the  marriage  bells ;  but  it  would  never  be  allowed 
in  Austria  that  young  people  should  be  so  encouraged  to 
look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  demise  of  parents,  however 
cruel ;  and  consequently  the  youth  sees  following  close  to 
the  Miller  —  himself  In  course  of  the  year  the  jioor  girl 
loses  both  father  and  lover.  During  the  performance  of 
this  drama  the  audience  is  generally  bathed  in  tears,  some 
persons  sobbing  painfully.  It  is  evidently  no  fiction  to 
them ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  heaping 
of  their  friends’  graves  with  wreaths  next  day  is  in  part 
due  to  the  surviving  belief  that  the  dead  have  some  awful 
power  over  the  living,  which  is  generally  exerted  for  evil. 
avLtquLique  su»x  patimurmanes.  Have  we  not  Spiritualism 
in  England  and  America  V  Looked  at,  however,  from  the 
abyss  of  Slavonian  superstition,  the  bright  fairies  of  Westr 
ern  Europe  and  the  communicative  familiars  of  the  medi¬ 
ums  have  a  happy  sunshine  about  them  which  reminds  us 
that  Humanity  has  in  its  Westward  march  at  least  got 
safely  past  Giant  Despair. 


RED  COTTON  NIGIIT-CAP  COUNTRY.* 

Mr.  Browning  is  the  most  abrupt  and  inquisitive  of 
imaginative  writers.  His  works  often  remind  us  more  of 
the  manner,  half  amused,  half  grotesque,  and  wholly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  human  judgments,  with  which  a  sagacious  raven 
inspects  the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  imperfect  world, 
anxious  to  get  a  fresh  and  original  view  of  them,  not  a  view 
which  would  win  its  way  to  any  of  our  hearts,  than  of  the 
rich  and  sympathetic,  if  prejudiced  picture  which  one  « 
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itcoJtomed  to  look  for  from  a  poet.  He  seems  to  hold  his 
hesd  o”  ®  hoarse,  unearthly 

unuement  even  at  the  very  heart  of  the  tragedy  to  which 
lie  pierces,  so  that  while  no  one  can  say  he  is  too  hard  upon 
sin  or  too  tender  to  lolly,  it  is  yet  often  quite  impossible  to 
wt  rid  of  the  feeling  that  ho  is  scrutinizing  both  rather 
Tfor  information’s  sake,”  —  as  a  hospital  physician  enters 
into  sll  the  symptoms  of  a  very  rare  disease  which  he  has 
not  the  slightest  hope  of  curing  or  alleviating,  but  not  the 
less  feels  it  »  privilege  to  witness, —  than  for  any  spell 
which  they  have  laid  upon  his  imagination.  In  that  finest, 
perhaps,  of  all  his  efforts,  the  picture  of  Ponipilia  in  “  The 
ftn'T  and  the  Book,”  he  rose  almost  entirely  out  of  this  region 
ofin'qtiisitive  analysis,  but  even  in  that  great  poem  he  com¬ 
pensated  himself  for  the  depth  of  feeling  in  his  pictures  of 
p^pilin  Caponsacchi,  by  vivisecting  Count  Guido 
with  a  terribly  cold  scientific  curiosity,  and  making  such  a 
study  even  of  the  fine  old  Pope,  as  laid  the  springs  of  his 
conduct  a  little  too  bare  and  dry.  But  in  this  grotesquely- 
named  and  grotesquely-conceived  poem,  the  tragedy  is  all 
lost  in  the  oddity  of  treatment  and  the  profusion  of  side- 
dlances  the  poet  keeps  taking  at  his  subject.  As  artists 
Sold  their  heads  on  side  to  renew  the  freshness  of  the  im¬ 
pression  which  a  landscape  makes  upon  them,  so  in  this 
poem  from  beginning^  to  end  Mr.  Browning  seems  always 
trying  to  renew  bis  impression  of  the  whole  strange  .and 
not  very  .agreeable  substance  of  his  story,  by’  a  succession 
of  half-dry,  half-quizzical  glances  at  it,  glances  too  amused 
ind  critical  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  story. 
And  the  effect  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  give  a  painful  sense 
of  moral  vivisection,  of  an  analysis  entered  into  from  mere 
moral  curiosity  rather  than  imaginative  sympathy. 

The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Thackeray,  and  Mr. 
Browning  tells,  in  his  own  peculiar,  abrupt  style,  how  he 
met  Miss  Thackeray  in  a  very  sleepy  little  village  on  the 
Norman  coast,  which  Miss  Thackeray,  with  her  playful 
humor,  c.alled  “  White-Cotton-Night-Cap  Country,”  partly 
from  the  sleeping  costume  of  its  women,  and  partly  from 
the  profound  effect  of  drowsiness  produced  on  those  who 
had  lived  in  the  great  world.  This  induces  the  poet  to 
muse  on  night-caps,  to  imagine  himself  in  a  great  museum 
of  night  caps,  —  the  night-caps  of  celebrated  people  of  all 
sorts  down  to  the  cap  the  hangman  draws  over  the  eyes  of 
the  condemned,  till  it  occurs  to  him  that  France  is  rather 
more  celebrated  for  its  red  night  cap,  called  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty,  than  even  for  its  white :  — 

“  Well,  it  is  French,  and  here  we  are  in  France  : 

It  is  historic,  and  wc  live  to  learn. 

And  try  to  learn  by  reading  story-books. 

It  is  an  incident  of  ’Ninety  two. 

And,  twelve  months  since,  the  Commune  had  the  sway. 
Therefore  resolve  that,  after  all  the  Whites 
Presented  you,  a  solitary  Red 
Shall  pain  us  both,  a  minute  and  no  more  ! 

Do  not  you  see  poor  Louis  pushed  to  front 
Of  palace- window,  in  persuasion’s  name, 

A  spectacle  above  the  howling  mob 
Who  tasted,  as  it  were,  with  tiger-smack. 

The  oiitstart,  the  first  spirt  of  blood  on  brow. 

The  Phrygian  symbol,  the  new  crown  of  thorns. 

The  Cap  of  Freedom  1  See  the  feeble  mirth 
At  odds  with  that  half-purpose  to  be  strong 
And  merely  patient  under  misery  1 
And  note  the  ejaculation,  ground  so  hard 
Between  his  teeth,  that  only  God  could  hear. 

As  the  lean,  pale,  proud  insignificance. 

With  the  sharp-featured,  liver-worried  stare 
Out  of  the  two  gray  points  that  did  him  stead 
And  passed  their  eagle  owner  to  the  front 
Better  than  his  mob-elbowed  under-size,  — 

The  Corsican  lieutenant  commented, 

‘  Had  I  but  one  good  regiment  of  my  own. 

How  soon  should  volleys  to  the  due  amount 
Lay  stiff  upon  the  street-flags  this  canaille  ; 

As  for  the  droll  there,  he  that  plays  the  king 
And  screws  out  smile  with  a  Red  night-cap  on. 

He’s  done  for !  Somebo^  must  take  his  place.’ 

White  Cotton  Night-cap  Country  :  excellent ! 

Why  not  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country  too  1 " 


That  is  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  poem.  That 
cap  of  liberty  has  indeed  proved  a  “  crown  of  thorns  ”  to  all 
who.  unprepared,  have  put  it  on ;  yet  the  metaphor  mis¬ 
leads,  for  the  crown  of  thorns  was  a  true  crown  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  suffering  borne  for  others,  but  the  cap  of 
liberty,  where  it  has  carried  most  benefit,  has  been  a  fool’s 
cap  too,  because  they  who  wore  it  were  unprepared  for  it, 
and  became  its  victims.  But  to  return  to  the  poem.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  suggested  that  France  h.as  bitterer  moods,  even 
under  the  seemingly  sleepy  Conservatism  of  her  people, 
than  the  White-night-cap  would  symbolize,  the  poet  sug¬ 
gests  that  perhaps  even  in  that  sleepy  neighborliood  which 
his  fair  friend  had  named  White  Cotton  Night-cap  Country, 
there  might  be  traces  of  this  fiercer  disposition,  which 
ought  to  be  .symbolized  by  the  red  cotton  night-cap,  and  so 
leads  us  gradually  into  a  weird  story  of  sin  and  su[>erstiiion 
which  has  been  unravelled  in  a  recent  French  trial,  and  the 
scene  of  the  most  tr.agic  incident  in  which  had  been  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sleepy  Norman  village. 
'I'he  hero  of  the  story  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  Paris  jew¬ 
eller,  half  of  Spanish,  half  of  French  blood,  —  profoundly 
and  fanatically  superstitious,  also  full  of  the  eager  volup¬ 
tuous  French  nervousness  which  rebels  in  its  very  nature 
against  the  grim  yoke  of  the  Sp.tnish  form  of  faith,  and 
.also  di.sposes  the  mind  upon  which  that  yoke  is  forced,  to 
bring  the  faith  it  .accepts  to  book,  and  test  it  practically  by 
its  own  tests.  But  we  will  quote  Mr.  Browning’s  own 
analysis :  — 

“  This  son  and  heir  then  of  the  jeweller. 

Monsieur  Lc'once  Miranda,  at  his  birth, 

Mixed  the  Castilian  passionate  blind  blood 
With  answerable  gush,  his  mother’s  gift. 

Of  spirit,  F'rcnch  and  critical  and  cold. 

Such  mixture  makes  a  battle  in  the  brain. 

Finding  as  faith  or  doubt  gets  uppermost; 

'Then  will  has  way  a  moment,  but  no  more, 

So  nicely-balanced  are  the  adverse  strengths. 

And  victory  entails  reverse  next  time. 

The  tactics  of  the  two  are  different 

And  equalize  the  odds :  for  blood  comes  first, 

Surrounding  life  with  undisputed  faith. 

But  presently,  a  new  antagonist, 

By  scarce-suspected  passage  in  the  dark. 

Steals  spirit,  fingers  at  each  crevice  found 
Athwart  faith’s  stronghold,  fronts  the  astonished  man : 

*  Such  pains  to  keep  me  far,  yet  here  stand  I, 

Your  doubt  inside  the  faith-defence  of  you  ! '  ” 

Perhaps  the  poet’s  analysis  is  hardly  always  consistent  with 
itself.  Once  Mr.  Browning  represents  his  hero  as  of  a 
merely  “  leaning  nature,”  and  says  of  him  that  when  his 
brother  died,  he  — 

“  Meant  to  lean 
By  nature,  needs  must  shift  his  leaning-place 
To  his  love’s  bosom  from  his  brother’s  neck. 

Or  fail  fiat,  unrelieved  of  freight  sublime.” 

Yet  neither  the  cold,  thrifty  profligacy  which  is  attributed 
to  the  hero  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  before  he  comes  to 
love  really  at  all,  nor  the  reckless  passion  of  his  love  when 
he  does  fall  in  love,  nor  the  vehemence  of  his  attachment 
to  his  mother,  nor  the  fierce  remorse  which  makes  him  burn 
otr  his  guilty  hands,  as  he  calls  them,  the  hands  with  which 
he  bad  written  such  heaps  of  love-letters  to  the  object  of  his 
passion,  nor  the  fanatical  ecstasy  (as  Mr.  Browning  inter¬ 
prets  it)  of  the  last  ami  fatal  act  which  ends  his  life,  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  merely  dependent,  leaning  nature 
here  ascribed  to  him.  He  must  have  been  bard  and  ruth¬ 
less  till  his  aflection  was  roused,  and  then  liable  to  almost 
any  excess  of  spontaneous  passion.  The  man  who  could 
burn  off  his  own  hands  in  his  remorse,  crying  out,  ‘‘  Burn, 
burn,  purify,”  and  again,  who  could  exclaim,  — 

“  Why  am  I  hindered  when  I  would  be  pure? 

Why  leave  the  sacrifice  still  incomplete? 

She  holds  me,  —  1  must  have  more  hands  to  bum  !  ” 

was  not  a  merely  dependent  creature.  He  may  have  had 
but  little  will,  as  distinguished  from  passion ;  still,  gusts  of 
impulse  so  violent,  and  unreflected  from  any  other  mind. 
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are  hardly  characteristics  of  mere  dependence  or  “  of  much 
aifuction  and  some  foolishness,”  as  Mr.  Brownin;;  also  de¬ 
scribes  it.  We  do  not  call  the  cyclones  dependent,  even 
though  they  are  doubtless  dependent  on  some  natural  law 
or  other  outside  themselves ;  and  it  seems  hardly  apt  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  mind  that  had  passed  through  the  phases  of  the 
coldest  and  most  selfish  lu-t,  the  most  profound  devotedness 
of  earthly  affection,  and  spasms  of  self-forgetting  asceticism 
and  fanatical  rapture,  merely  as  one  “of  much  afl'ection 
and  some  foolishness.”  Though  these  terras  may  be  really 
applicable,  they  are  surely  inadequate.  And  this  seems  to 
us  the  chief  blot  on  Mr.  Browning’s  poem,  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  quizzical  side-glances  at  his  hero,  and  his  imagina¬ 
tive  analysis  of  that  hero’s  fervent  desire  to  test  and  show 
his  faith  in  the  miraculous  help  he  only  half  believed  in,  by 
the  fatal  leap  from  his  own  tower  which  caused  his  death,  we 
do  not  get  a  really  satisfying  picture  of  the  man  at  all,  but 
only  a  number  of  rather  inquisitive  researches  into  his 
moral  anatomy.  We  seem  to  see  in  the  story  something  of 
the  figure  of  the  traditional  Ignatius  Loyola,  without  his 
strong  will,  —  a  man  who  had  l^en  profligate,  and  who  had 
yet  great  capacities  for  both  superstition  and  faith,  but  who, 
unlike  Loyola,  was  never  in  any  degree  master  of  himself, 
and  passed  from  earthly  love  to  raptures  of  earthly  religion 
in  somewhat  sudden  and  violent  buunds.  This  is  hardly 
the  character  Mr.  Browning  delineates,  though  it  is  the  one 
his  story  seems  to  retjuire  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  are  disap¬ 
pointed  with  his  development  of  the  battle  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  French  blootl  in  his  hero’s  veins.  It  is 
coldly  analytical,  without  quite  justifying  itself  as  true. 

The  picture  of  the  not  very  pure  heroine,  “  the  medium 
article,”  who  is  mistress  to  two  or  three  men  before  she 
knows  and  becomes  really  faithful  to  the  hero,  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  subtle.  She  is  one  who  is  capable  only  of  a 
second-rate  love,  who  cannot  so  redeem  her^elf  by  love  as 
to  rise  to  that  height  where  love  forgets  itself  in  the  desire 
to  minister  to  another’s  good.  But  in  the  second  stage  she 
is  complete  of  her  kind,  —  one  who  can  reflect  perfectly 
the  wishes  of  those  whom  they  love  and  who  can  heal  the 
wounds  in  their  self-esteem ;  — 

“  Born,  bred,  with  just  one  instinct,  —  that  of  growth  : 

Her  quality  was,  caterpillaMike, 

To  all-unerringly  select  a  leaf 
And  without  intermission  feed  her  fill. 

Become  the  Painted  Peacock,  or  belike 

The  brimstone-wing,  when  time  of  year  should  suit ; 

And  ’tis  a  sign  (say  entomologists) 

Of  sickness,  when  the  creature  stops  its  meal 
One  minute,  cither  to  look  up  to  heaven, 

Or  turn  aside  fur  change  of  aliment. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  ugliness 
In  the  beginning,  as  the  grub  grew  worm  : 

She  could  nut  find  the  proper  plant  at  once. 

But  crawled  and  fumbled  through  a  whole  parterre. 

Was  he  for  pastime  1  Who  so  frolic-fond 
As  Clara?  Had  he  a  devotion-fit  ? 

Clara  grew  serious  with  like  qualm,  be  sure  I 
In  health  and  strength  he,  —  healthy  too  and  strong. 

She  danced,  rode,  drove,  took  pistol-practice,  fished. 

Nay,  ‘  managed  sea-skiff  with  consummate  skill.’ 

In  pain  and  weakness  he,  —  she  patient  watched 
And  wiled  the  slow  drip-dropping  hours  away. 

She  bound  again  the  broken  self  respect. 

She  picked  out  the  true  meaning  from  mistake. 

Praised  effort  in  each  stumble,  laughed  ‘  Well-climbed !  ’ 
When  others  groaned  ‘  None  ever  grovelled  so  !  ’ 

‘  Rise,  you  have  gained  experience  I  ’  was  her  word  ; 

‘  Lie  satisfied,  the  ground  is  just  your  place  I ' 

'fhey  thought  appropriate  counsel.  ‘  Live,  not  die. 

And  take  my  full  life  to  eke  out  your  own.’ 


'  But  —  loved  him  ?  ’  Friend,  I  do  not  praise  her  love ; 
True  love  works  never  for  the  loved  one  so, 

Nor  spares  skin  surface,  smoothening  truth  away. 

Love  bids  touch  truth,  endure  truth,  and  embrace 
Truth,  though,  embracing  truth,  love  crush  itself. 

*  Worship  not  me,  hut  God  !  ’  the  angels  urge : 

That  is  love’s  grandeur  :  still,  in  pettier  love 
The  nice  eye  can  distinguish  grade  and  grade. 


Shall  mine  degrade  the  velvet  green  and  puce 
Of  caterpillar,  palmer  worm — or  what  — 

Ball  in  and  out  of  ball,  each  ball  with  brush 
Of  Venus’  eye  fringe  round  the  turquoise  egg 
That  nestles  soft,  —  compare  such  paragon 
With  any  scarabteus  of  the  brood 
That,  born  to  fly,  keeps  wing  in  wing-case,  walks 
Persistently  a  trundling  dung  on  earth  ? 

Egypt  may  venerate  such  hierophants. 

Not  I.” 

That  is  a  fine  and  subtle  analysis,  and  apparently  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  miserable  story.  But  still  the  heroine  is 
so  wholly  the  second  figure  in  the  piece,  and  the  tragic 
incidents  wliitth  give  it  its  interest  keep,  on  the  whole.'so 
far  clear  of  her,  that  it  is  hardly  enough  that  this  part  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  picture  is  really  powerful.  It  is  the  tra'r- 
edy  that  fascinates  us,  and  the  tragedy  he  treats  in  the 
same  critical  grotesque  mood  as  he  does  the  analysis  of  the 
lady,  “  the  mcilium  article.”  Now  that  mood  may  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  latter  subject,  but  it  is  not  for  the  first,  and 
so  the  total  effect  upon  us  is  that  a  very  grim  subject,  full 
of  tragic  elements,  has  been  rather  coldly  analyzed  and 
almost  quizzed  instead  of  worked  up  into  a  tragic  poem. 

As  to  style,  we  must  add  that  there  is  far  less  of  obscu¬ 
rity,  but  also  far  less  of  fitful  eloquence,  than  usual  with 
Mr.  Browning,  'fhere  is  the  same  faulty,  short-hand, 
article-eliminating  hurry  of  style,  us  if  the  poet  had  to  "et 
his  story  told  within  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  and 
every  superfluous  word,  and  many  words  by  no  means 
superfluous,  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  reader  to  guess 
at.  But  there  are  very  few  passages  the  tiieaning  of  which 
is  not  quite  clear  at  the  second  reading,  and  as  our  extracts 
will  have  shown,  there  are  some  of  great  subtlety  and  intel¬ 
lectual  vivacity.  Still  Mr.  Browning  has  not  succeeded  in 
iving  any  true  poetic  excuse  for  telling  a  story  so  full  of 
isagreeable  elements.  When  told,  it  fails  to  purify,  as 
tragedy  should,  “  by  pity  and  by  fear.” 


MR.  M  ACRE  AD  Y. 

In  the  year  1812,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  a  miniature  portrait,  described  as  that 
of  Mr.  Macready,  of  the  Newcastle  Theatre,  as  Hamlet,  by 
De  Wilde.  No  one  knew  anything  of  this  actor,  yet  the 
name  was  familiar  to  the  public.  The  father  of  the  New¬ 
castle  player  had  been  on  the  stage  from  the  days  in  which, 
uitting  Dublin  upholstery,  he  had  played  with  Macklin. 
le  was  also  a  dramatic  author.  In  the  year  1792,  when 
he  presented  to  the  public  the  once  popular  farce,  “The 
Irishman  in  London,”  Mrs,  Macready  presented  /<im  with 
a  SOB.  This  was  the  son  who  became  distinguished  on 
the  stage,  and  who  died  this  week,  at  Cheltenham,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

There  are  a  few  men  left  who  remember,  in  this  son,  an 
old  schoolfellow  at  Rugby.  He  quitted  it  early  for  the 
boards.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  already  leading 
tragedian  at  Newcastle,  with  his  face  eagerly  turned  to¬ 
wards  London.  His  progress  thither  lay  through  the 
usual  course  and  discipline.  He  was  at  Bath  in  1814,  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Edinburgh,  where  Mr.  Macready  played  Ed¬ 
ward  to  the  Warwick  of  Master  Betty,  the  “  \oung  Ros¬ 
cius.”  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1816,  he 
planted  his  foot  on  the  London  boards.  On  that  niaht  he 
appeared  as  Orestes,  in  “  The  Distressed  Mother,”  to  the 
Pyrrhus  of  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  Pylades  of  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bott.  Mrs.  Egerton  (a  clergyman’s  daughter) 
Hermione,  and  Mrs.  Glover  was  the  Andromache.  Mr. 
Macready  was  announced  as  “from  Dublin;  ”  but  he  came 
to  London,  immediately  from  Bath. 

That  Covent  Garden  season  of  1816-17  was  the  one  in 
which  John  Kemble  left  the  stage.  It  was  the  first  seaMn, 
not  only  of  Macready,  but  of  Lucius  Junius  Booth,  father 
of  the  player  who  shot  Abraham  Lincoln.  Booth  flared  up 
and  went  speedily  out.  Macready  made  much  less  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  he  gradually  won  and  kept  a  distinguished  posi- 
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He  belonged  to  the  former  Kemble  school,  which 
^  then  being  ^aken  by  the  terrible  earnestness  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean.  Macready,  though  a  great  actor,  never  he- 
gujie  mighty  master  ot  his  art.  He  was  no  real  successor 
to  John  Kemble,  and  he  could  never  rival  Edmund  Kean. 
After  the  last  had  passed  away,  Macready  was  the  foremost 
actor  of  his  time ;  and  the  new  generation,  who  had  not 
^oowii  Kemble,  and  who  had  seen  Kean  only  in  the  last  sad 
years,  when  his  glory  had  departed,  believed  Macready  to 
be  superior  to  both. 

Although  belonging  to  the  Kemble  school,  Mr.  Mac- 
lesJy’s  talents  were  something  akin  to  those  of  Kean.  But 
his  first  positive  successes  were  not  achieved  in  the  loftier 
walks  of  the  profession.  The  “hit”  he  made  in  his  first 
season  was  not  in  Orestes,  nor  in  f)thello,  nor  as  lago;  his 
Beverley  was  a  complete  failure,’ but  his  Gambia,  in  “  The 
Slave,”  was  a  triumph.  He  created  the  character,  and  no 
one  has  ever  e<jualled  him  in  it.  So,  in  his  second  season, 
his  Hotspur  was  of  small  account,  but  his  Rob  Hoy  took 
the  town  by  storm.  Yet  he  fell  into  secondary  characters. 
Mid  occasionally  acted  in  after-pieces.  If  he  played  Ham¬ 
let  for  his  benefit,  the  character  was  reassumed  by  Charles 
Kemble,  as  belonging  to  him  1  and  even  Prospero  fell  to 
Macready  only  when  Young  was  ill.  Nevertheless,  Mac- 
ready  bided  his  time,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity. 
Edmund  Kean  declined  to  act  Virginias,  which  Sheridan 
Koowles  had  written  for  him.  That  popular  tragedy  was, 
accordingly,  produced  in  Glasgow,  with  John  Coojier  for 
the  hero.  Macready  adopted  it ;  and,  throughout  his  sub- 

auent  career,  he  probably  never  so  stirred  the  heart- 
ses  of  an  audience  as  in  that  slightly  melodramatic 
part.  Miss  Foote  was  the  Virginia. 

From  that  time  till  his  retirement  in  1851,  Mr.  Macready 
grew  in  favor  as  he  grew  in  ability,  and  he  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  actor,  he  was  a  true  friend  of  the  drama. 
In  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  he 
tried  to  m<ke  the  stage  a  “  school  of  virtue,”  according  to 
the  words  in  the  patent ;  but  the  proprietors  preferred  high 
rents,  lost  their  tenant,  and  went  for  a  time  without  any 
rent  at  all. 

Mr.  Macready’s  taste  in  mounting  his  plays,  as  it  is 
called,  was  consummate.  What  was  a  rare  excellence 
In  him  was  carried  to  excess  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  who 
painted  the  lily.  To  the  last,  Macready  improved,  and 
was  never  greater  than  when  he  took  leave  of  the  stage,  in 
Macbeth.  He  was  less  careful  of  costume  than  he  was  of 
his  acting  in  it.  In  Romeo,  for  Mr.  Macready  played  that 
part,  be  looked  very  like  a  ro[>e-dancer,  but  there  was 
something  terrific  in  his  dying  scene.  This  may  be  said 
especially  of  those  where  death  was  tw  poLon.  One  could 
not  see  him  die  in  Hamlet  or  King  John  without  holding 
breath  for  a  time,  so  appalling  was  the  representation  to 
those  who  saw  it  fur  the  first  time. 

In  management,  he  was  called  a  martinet  hy  those  who 
were  too  lazy  to  work,  as  he  did,  for  perfection ;  hut  he 
occa.sioiially  roughly  suppressed  the  impulses  of  fellow- 
actors  if  they  interfered  with  his  own  efforts.  He  kept  too 
proudly  aloof  from  those  fellows,  but  he  did  not  show  his 
contempt  so  coarsely  as  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  expressed 
hers,  in  her  Diary,  for  the  stage  and  contemporary  players. 
On  making  his  final  bow,  no  sympathizing  comrades  sur¬ 
rounded  him ;  but  at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor,  he 
bade  his  real  farewell  to  troops  of  friends,  with  a  heart  as 
full  as  his  glass. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  link  between 
two  epochs.  He  acted  with  men  who  had  played  with 
Garrick  and  Macklin  ;  and  he  himself,  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  performed  with  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons  (Glen- 
alvon  to  her  Lady  Randolph),  Master  Betty,  Edmund 
Kean,  and  also  with  many  actors  who  yet  remain  on  the 
itage. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  great  actors,  yet  he  was  not  of 
the  very  greatest.  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Kean, 
■tand  together  on  the  highest  eminence ;  hut  Young  and 
^cready  occupy  the  next  height;  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  they  will  be  joined  during  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  V  *  brother  of  equal  quality. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Paris  beggar,  on  being  traced  home,  was  found  to*  be 
worth  1,5-35  francs,  and  several  suits  of  good  clothes,  in  which 
he  used  to  disport  himsell  at  night  on  the  boulevards. 

A  aiovEMENT  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  substantial  testimonial  to 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  in  recognition  of  his  political  and  literary 
services.  The  president  of  the  movement  is  the  Marquis  of 
Lome. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Cromwell  by  Ciiyp  was  purcha-sed  lately  by 
M.  Thiers  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Count  d’Es- 
pagnac,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  5,6iK)f.  The  President  had 
given  orders  to  his  agent  to  go  as  far  as  15,000f. 

There  is  an  agitation  in  Paris  over  postal  cards.  The  inno¬ 
vation  is  asserted  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  Parisian  character,  as 
the  evil-doers  are  so  witty  and  wicked  that  they  adopt  this  plan 
for  circulating  slanders,  for  which  there  is  no  law  to  punish  or 
to  repress.  It  never  strikes  the  objectors  that  an  unsealed  letter 
can  just  as  well  be  rca<l  by  the  maid  and  house  porter  ns  a  card, 
and  has  the  addition  of  being  more  attractive  —  tempting. 

Ix  consequence  of  an  eloquent  protest  by  George  Sand 
against  the  mutilation  of  Fontainebleau  Forest,  a  committee 
has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  not 
only  from  the  woodman,  but  from  the  manufactories  which  are 
beginning  to  encroach  upon  its  borders.  It  appears  that  the 
timber  which  is  marked  for  falling  will  yield  but  an  insignificant 
price.  The  botanists  as-ert  that  some  of  the  oaks  are  more 
than  400  years  old,  and  their  age  should  protect  them  from  de¬ 
struction. 

A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  the  most  incorrigible  of 
the  English  burlesque  writers.  When  a  favorite  domestic  drama 
was  recently  brought  out  at  Liverpool,  a  terrible  wait  oc¬ 
curred,  on  the  night  of  its  production,  after  the  second  act. 
The  orchestra  had  exhausted  its  repertory,  and  still  the  curtain 
remained  down.  Presently  a  harsh  grating  sound  was  pain¬ 
fully  audible  from  behind  —  the  sound  of  a  saw  struggling 
through  wood.  “What  is  that  noise?”  impatiently  asked  a 
gentleman  of  the  author.  “  Well,  I  can’t  say,”  answered  Mr. 
Byron,  mournfully,  “  but  I  suppose  they’re  cutting  out  the  third 
act.” 

The  Temps  gives  some  details  relative  to  the  two  pictures  by 
Murillo  lately  destroyed  at  the  Grotto  of  Bethlehem,  near  Jeru¬ 
salem,  through  the  dissensions  of  the  opposing  sects  of  monks  : 
“They  were,”  says  the  journal,  “two  veritable  rhefs  d' oeuvre, 
which,  having  been  sent  out  at  the  very  period  when  they  were 
executed,  have  probably  never  been  engraved.  One  represented 
the  *  Nativity,’  and  the  other  the  ‘  Adoration  of  the  Magi.’ 
Those  two  paintings,  placed  in  the  oratory,  hud  liecn  remarka¬ 
bly  well  preserved,  owing  to  the  care  which  had  Ireen  taken  to 
cover  them  with  glass  to  protect  them  from  the  smoke  of  the 
torches  and  tapers.” 

The  Liverpool  Albion  reports  some  very  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  upon  a  life-boat  at  the  Windsor 
Iron  Works  at  Garston.  The  boat,  which  is  double-bowed  and 
fitted  with  side  and  end  air-chambers,  measures  25  leet  in  length,  7 
feet  in  beam,  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  inside  depth.  The  first  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  order  12  men  to  stand  on  the  gunwale,  but  though 
the  water  of  the  tlock  in  which  the  boat  lay,  rose  to  the  edge  of 
the  gunwale,  none  was  shipiied  during  the  five  minutes  in  which 
the  position  was  maintained.  Twenty-one  men  then  jumped  on 
board,  and  on  being  trimmed,  the  boat  was  found  to  be  less  than 
7  inches  deeper  in  the  water  than  when  quite  empty.  She  was 
next  filled  with  forty-seven  men,  to  test  her  carrying  power,  but 
still  preserved  a  freelioard  of  19  inches.  With  this  crowd  on 
board,  she  was  then  rocked  heavilv  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
and  still  she  shipped  no  water.  The  men  were  next  ordered 
out,  and  told  to  jump  in  again  hurriedly,  as  people  would  do  in 
case  of  a  collision,  and  the  Iroat’s  steadiness  and  buoyancy  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  bear  the  test  sati.sfactorily.  Next,  water  was  poured 
into  the  boat  to  the  level  of  the  outside  water,  and  twenty-one 
men  were  placed  in  her.  She  had  still  a  freelioard  of  16^  in. 
Thus  loaderl,  she  was  onee  more  rocked  heavily,  when  it  was 
shown  that  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  inner  sides  of  the 
airchamliers  confined  the  motton  of  the  water  to  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  thereby  causing  it  to  act  as  ballast,  and  to  ensure 
steadiness.  To  exhibit  her  manageability  in  the  event  of  being 
filled  by  a  heavy  sea,  the  boat  was  after  this  filletl  with  water  to 
the  thwarts,  but  on  two  plugs  being  drawn  from  the  liottom  she 
began  to  relieve  herself,  the  water  gradually  falling  to  the  level 
I  of  that  outside  in  the  dock.  The  plugs  were  put  in,  and  while 
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the  water  remained  at  this  level,  twelve  men  were  again  ordered 
to  stand  on  the  gunwale.  It  was  shown,  as  before,  that  the 
water  ballast  gave  the  boat  greater  steadiness.  The  last  test  to 
which  the  lifeboat  was  subjected  proves  in  a  very  striking  man¬ 
ner  the  enormous  strength  of  iron  boats  eonstructed  on  this 
principle.  “A  dingy  of  a  size  suitable  fur  coasting  vessels,  12  | 
ieet  lung  by  5  feet  beam,  and  2  feet  4  inches  depth  in.side,  was  j 
drop|>C(l  from  the  crane  Imdily  into  the  dock,  a  height  of  up-  I 
wards  of  21  feet.  It  tell  perfectly  flat,  with  tremendous  force  I 
of  impact,  and  a  noise  as  of  thunder.  On  examination  it  was  ] 
found  that  the  bottom  of  the  ding^,  on  the  starboard  side,  was  | 
slighty  flattened,  but  that  not  a  single  joint  or  rivet  had  been  | 
starteii,  and  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  Ijoat  had  liecn  in  no  wise  i 
affected.”  ,  fSt  I 

The  following  letter  to  the  ‘•ditor  of  the  London  Atherueum 
rather  felicitously  explains  itself :  —  j 

Nook  Farm,  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  19,  1873.  ! 

Although  I  belong  by  chance  and  by  choice  to  a  nation  ^ 
which  will  not  do  unto  the  authors  of  another  nation  what  it 
would  like  to  have  that  nation  do  unto  its  own  authors,  and  I 
have  no  standing  in  your  court,  perhaps  you  will  ])ermic  me  to 
make  a  little  statement  in  the  interest  of  nobody  in  particular. 

Last  Christmas  time,  under  cover  of  the  charity  of  that  sea¬ 
son,  a  little  volume  was  published  called  “Backlog  Studies.” 

It  was  made  up  of  seven  papers  which  had  appeared  in  Scribner’s 
Motillili/,  —  the  author’s  rights  being  reserved  in  that  copyrighted 
periodical,  —  and  of  four  other  papers ;  the  whole  forming  a 
volume  complete  in  itself  according  to  the  author’s  plan.  It 
was  published  simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London,  and  the 
proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  right  of  the  publication  in 
England  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.,  who  were 
to  pay  the  author  the  equivalent  of  a  copyright.  This  is  the 
only  I'higlish  house  from  which  the  author  receives  any  compen¬ 
sation —  it  having  voluntarily  sent  him  an  honorarium  fur  a 
previous  book. 

And  now  this  writer  receives  from  bountiful  England  a  copy 
of  another  book,  railed  also  “  Backlog  Studies,"  with  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  and  with  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 

&  Tyler,  published  after  .Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  had,  by 
advertising,  made  a  market  for  a  book  of  that  name.  But  it  is 
not  the  same  book.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  the  seven  ]ia|>crs 
which  were  in  Scribner's,  chopped  up  into  a  score,  but  not  the 
four  others  which  the  writer  inserted  to  make  the  volume  com¬ 
plete;  and  it  has  in  addition  a  |)ortion  of  an  address  delivered 
on  a  college  anniversary,  which  has  no  more  connection  with 
this  volume  than  it  has  with  the  Book  of  Acts.  By  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  the  author  is  put  in  the  attitude  of  one  delivering 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  shovel  and  tongs  of  his  own  fireside. 

Now  I  will  not  say  that  I  should  not  be  glad  and  proud  to 
write  books  merely  to  have  upon  them  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  —  it  might  be  a  pleasure  to  do  that  just 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  occupation ;  but  Ixith  pleasure  and 
occupation  are  gone  when  they  make  up  books  for  me  and  put 
ray  name  on  them. 

However,  I  do  not  write  to  complain,  but  only  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  delicacy  they  must  have  felt  in  preparing 
this  volume,  without  consulting  the  owner  of  the  name  on  the 
title-page,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  to  the  author  of  the  genuine  book  but  admiration  of 
the  cleverness  of  the  performance.  Chas.  D.  Warner. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

This  flower  that  smells  of  honey  and  the  sea. 

White  laurestine,  seems  in  my  hand  to  be 
A  white  star  made  of  memory  long  ago 
Lit  in  the  heaven  of  dear  times  dead  to  me. 

A  star  out  of  the  skies  love  used  to  know 
Here  held  in  hand,  a  stray  left  yet  to  show 
What  flowers  my  heart  was  full  of  in  the  days 
That  are  lung  since  gone  down  dead  memory’s  flow. 

Dead  memory  that  revives  on  doubtful  ways. 

Half  hearkening  what  the  buried  season  says 
Out  of  the  world  of  the  unapparent  dead 
Where  the  lost  Aprils  are,  and  the  lost  Mays. 

Flower,  once  I  knew  thy  star-white  brethren  bred 
Nigh  where  the  last  of  all  the  land  made  head 
Against  the  sea,  a  keen-faced  promontory. 
Flowers  on  salt  wind  and  sprinkled  sea-dews  fed. 


Their  hearts  were  glad  of  the  free  place’s  glory  ; 

The  wind  that  sang  them  all  his  stormy  story 
Had  talked  all  winter  to  the  sleepless  spray. 

And  as  the  sea’s  their  hues  were  hard  and  hoary. 

Like  things  born  of  the  sea  and  the  bright  day. 

They  laughed  out  at  the  years  that  could  not  slay. 

Live  sons  and  joyous  of  unquiet  hours. 

And  stronger  than  all  storms  that  range  for  prey. 

And  in  the  close,  indomitable  flowers 
A  keen-edged  odor  of  the  sun  and  showers 
Was  as  the  smell  of  the  fresh  honeycomb 
.Made  sweet  for  none  but  mouths  of  paramours. 

Out  of  the  hard  green  wall  of  leaves  that  clomb 
They  showed  like  windfalls  of  the  snow-soft  foam. 

Or  feathers  from  the  weary  south-wind’s  wing, 

Fair  ns  the  sjiray  that  it  came  shoreward  from. 

And  thou,  as  white,  what  word  hast  thou  to  bring  ' 

If  my  heart  hearken,  whereof  wilt  thou  sing  ! 

For  some  sign  surely  thou  too  hast  to  bear. 

Some  word  far  south  was  taught  thee  of  the  spring. 

White  like  a  white  rose,  not  like  these  that  were 
Taught  of  the  wind’s  mouth  and  the  winter  air, 

Poor,  tender  thing  of  soft  Italian  bloom. 

Where  once  thou  grewest,  what  else  for  me  grew  there'! 

Born  in  what  spring  and  on  what  city’s  tomb. 

By  whose  hand  wast  thou  reached,  and  plucked  for  whom! 

There  hangs  about  thee,  could  the  soul’s  sense  tell. 

An  odor  as  of  love  and  of  love’s  doom  ; 

Of  days  more  sweet  than  thou  wast  sweet  to  smell. 

Of  flower-soft  thoughts  that  came  to  flower  and  fell, 

Of  loves  that  lived  a  lily’s  life  and  died. 

Of  dreams  now  dwelling  where  dead  roses  dwell. 

O  white  birth  of  the  golden  mountain-side 
That  fur  the  sun’s  love  makes  its  bo.som  wide 
At  sunrise,  and  with  all  its  woods  and  flowers 
Takes  in  the  morning  to  its  heart  of  pride! 

’I’hou  hast  a  word  of  that  one  land  of  ours. 

And  of  the  fair  town  called  of  the  fair  towers, 

A  word  for  me  of  my  San  Gimignan, 

A  word  of  April’s  greencst-girdled  hours. 

Of  the  breached  walls  whereon  the  wallflowers  ran; 
Called  of  Saint  Fina,  breachicss  tiow  of  man. 

Though  time  with  soft  feet  break  them  stone  by  stone, 
Who  breaks  down  hour  by  hour  his  own  reign’s  span. 

Of  the  cliflF  overcome  and  overgrown 
That  all  that  fluwerngc  clothed  ns  fle.sh  clothes  bone, 
That  garment  of  acacias  made  for  May, 

Whereof  here  lies  one  witness  overblown 

The  fair,  brave  trees  with  all  their  flowers  at  play. 

How  king-like  they  stood  up  into  the  day ! 

How  sweet  the  day  was  with  them,  and  the  night ! 
Such  words  of  message  have  dead  flowers  to  say. 

This  that  the  winter  and  the  wind  made  bright. 

And  this  that  lived  upon  Italian  light. 

Before  I  throw  them  and  these  words  away. 

Who  knows  but  I  what  dead  thoughts  too  take  flight! 

Algernon  Charles  Swinblbne. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  tlie  Growth  or  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  are  endorsed  by  the 
City  of  Boston,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Boston  Music  School,  and  are  recognized  by  the  Musi¬ 
cal  profession  throughout  the  country  as  thoroughly  first- 
class  instruments. —  Boston  Commonwealth. 
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